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NOTES FROM THE EDITOR 


You will be interested, we hope, in our announcement of two publishing 
ventures—one a pamphlet, the other a book. 

The pamphlet is Friedrich Engels’ Principles of Communism, his draft, 
in question-and-answer form, of what later became the Communist Manifesto. 
It is, perhaps, the simplest authoritative statement of the fundamentals of 
Marxism that has ever been written. It has been translated by Paul M. Sweezy. 

We are publishing this classic of socialist literature for two reasons. First, 
earlier translations in English have long been out of print and are practically 
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HOW SHALL WE VOTE? A Discussion 


In the September issue we invited discussion of an article en- 
titled “How Shall We Vote?” by a Special Correspondent who has 
long been active in the American radical movement. The response 
was so great that it would take four or five regular issues to contain 
all the contributions sent in by our readers. Even in this special 48- 
page issue, therefore, we have been able to print only a sample of the 
material received. 


We have used several criteria in selecting the sample. First, we 
have allotted space as between pro-Hallinan and pro-Stevenson pieces 
roughly in proportion to their respective shares in the total. That ac- 
counts for the fact that Hallinan supporters get most of the space. 
Second, we have tried to see that all the principal arguments put for- 
ward on each side are represented in the final selection. And finally, 
within these limits, we have based our choices on general editorial 
grounds of variety, interest, and readability. In order to allow as 
many readers as possible to have at least some say, we have made 
cuts in a number of contributions, indicating in each case where the 
cut has been made by three dots. If any writer feels that we have 
ruined his or her argument, we can only plead innocence of evil in- 
tent and beg forgiveness. 

In order to avoid having to rank the contributions in order of 
importance or cogency—a procedure which could hardly help but 
seem to involve invidious judgments—we have arranged them ac- 
cording to the alphabetical order of the authors’ last names. 

Many readers will doubtless feel that the introduction to this 
symposium should contain a statement of MR’s answer to the ques- 
tion, How Shall We Vote? The editors thought so too, but after long 
and earnest discussion we have to report that we have been unable 
to reach agreement. We have therefore written up short statements 
of our respective positions and included them along with the contri- 
butions of our readers. We want to emphasize, however, that neither 
of us thinks the position of the other is unreasonable or unprincipled. 
Where we differ is in our estimate of the present political situation. 
Had we been able to reach agreement on that, there would have been 
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no difference on how to vote. And we want to emphasize that despite 
disagreement about how to vote nationally, we heartily agree in en- 
dorsing the state and local candidacies of the Progressive Party and 
especially those of Corliss Lamont in New York and Reuben Borough 
in California for the United States Senate. We urge all our readers 
to unite behind Lamont and Borough. Here the situation is certainly 
clear; here there can be no doubt about the correct course for all 
who agree that the paramount issues before the United States are 
peace and democracy. 

One final word. When we invite discussion, we don’t mean just 
for those who agree with us. We believe that the juxtaposition of 
sharply differing views, some of which we may violently disagree 
with, is a valuable part of the educational process, and we don’t think 
that the educational process ends when you leave school or college. 
Contributors to this symposium speak for themselves, not for MR. By 
publishing what they have to say we certify to nothing but that we 
think they have something to say which is worth your attention. 


ED BLOCH* 


Anything less than 100-percent support for the Progressive Party 
ticket is a sellout. 


E. B. BROWN AND WELLS KEDDIE** 


. - » Not least important of the strange points raised . . . is Spe- 
cial Correspondent’s seeming rejection of the materialist criterion of 
truth, substituting for it a shallow, pragmatic approach. “If a [Marx- 
ist] formula is placed before multitudes of people and rejected by 
them, there is something wrong with it.” Ergo—the validity of a 
Marxist analysis of the Cold War, of the systematic subjection of 
Negroes and other non-whites, of the imperialist character of con- 
temporary American capitalism—the validity of these and other anal- 
yses is determined, according to the Correspondent, by the degree 
to which these analyses are accepted by the majority of the Amer- 
ican people! 

It should be obvious to any honest Marxist or leftist that the 


* Member of the Executive Board of UE Local 430 and candidate for the 
New York State Senate on the ALP ticket in Staten Island. 





** This statement is concurred in by Ray Wallace, Walter Lambert, Jack 
Child, and “four others,” all—together with the authors—members of the 
Executive Committee of the San Francisco Bay Area Friends of MR, an in- 
formal group that holds discussions and is doing great work in promoting MR. 
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validity of a theory is determined by its degree of correspondence to 
objective reality and not by its popularity (particularly today, with 
the thunder of the Cold War propaganda machine in every ear). 
Popular appeal is crucially important in terms of programs, and part 
of the Correspondent’s confusion here stems from an inability to 
make the necessary distinction between a program and an analysis. 


Another, and far more important, point is the Correspondent’s 
conscious or unconscious distortion of left-wing tactics in regard to 
compromises and alliances in the last two decades, to say nothing 
of contemporary policy. 

“Renunciation of lesser-evilism has unquestionably been one of 
the foundations of Marxian politics in the United States,” he de- 
clares. Aside from the almost incredible theoretical ignorance mani- 
fested by the Correspondent in the foregoing statement, it is hard to 
believe that he is unaware of the role of the left in the CIO, in sup- 
port of Roosevelt, Claude Pepper, and in countless local elections, to 
suggest but a few items. A specific current example of explicit lesser- 
evilism was the Independent Progressive Party’s tacit support of the 
Democrat McKinnon against the Senator from Formosa, Knowland, 
in the California Democratic primary, an experience repeated a dozen 
times over wherever liberal Congressmen and state legislators face 
reactionary opposition. If any accusation can be levelled against the 
Left, it is of having at times bent so far over backwards to make com- 
promises and coalitions that it has backed right out of the picture. ... 


As a matter of theoretical fact, what is Left and socialist support 
of the Progressive Party—a bourgeois party, with bourgeois aims, with 
an illusory program of liberal capitalist reform—but a compromise, 
a coalition—an expression, if you will, of intelligent “lesser-evilism”? 

The central point of the article, however, is not the misrepre- 
sentation of Marxist theory and tactics, important as this is. It is 
where analysis gives way to a program of action . . . that the most 
immediately serious errors are made by the Correspondent. 


As socialists we are agreed that “we are at [a] special stage 
where it is of utmost importance to buy time.” Time, that is, for the 
labor movement to develop unity and resistance to the efforts of do- 
mestic fascism and reaction; time for the labor movement to recog- 
nize the necessity of rejecting the Cold War and developing a peace 
orientation; time for the suicidal implications of the Cold War to 
become obvious to the American public; time for the struggles of 
the Negro people to reach a higher level; and time for the world- 
wide contradictions of capitalism to reach a point where the Cold 
War alliance collapses of its own weight. 


The Correspondent declares, as indicative of his program of ac- 
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tion, that “a vote for the Democrats would indeed buy time.” A dis- 
tinction should be made at this point between the national and local 
levels of political action. On the local level, the Left generally and 
the Progressive Party specifically are in agreement that local coali- 
tions and compromises around “lesser evils” are absolutely vital. Our 
discussion will consequently turn on the problem of the national elec- 
tion, where—as the Correspondent correctly point out—the touch- 
stone is war or peace. 


On the national level, will a Stevenson victory actually “buy 
time”? 

Three main points of difference seem to exist between the for- 
eign policies of Republicans and Democrats. The first, crudely put 
as “Europe first” or “Asia first” is disposed of with the nomination of 
Eisenhower and Stevenson, with their jointly held belief in the stra- 
tegic importance of Europe as a field of Cold War operations. A 
second lies in Stevenson’s suggestion that peaceful coexistence might 
be feasible. And a third is “containment vs. liberation” as a goal of 
foreign policy. 

Stevenson has been most reassuring to those who feared he might 
mean what he seemed to be saying about peaceful coexistence. In his 
San Francisco speech last September, the nominee said that before 
peaceful coexistence is possible the United States must “first de- 
velop [its] strength”—rearmament precedes disarmament, the con- 
tinuation of the Korean war precedes peace. And, in case anyone 
should misconstrue his remark that there is “no tidy solution to the 
Korean war’, he noted (Foreign Affairs, April 1952) as one of the 
benefits of the Korean war, its usefulness as a proving ground for 
weapons and tactics, for “long testing under actual combat condi- 
tions.” 

How much time have we purchased so far? 


“Liberation” vs. “containment” might seem to present a real dif- 
ference, insofar as they are not just campaign verbiage. But within 
the last few months Ernest A. Gross, the Administration’s delegate 
to the UN, has said that no hope for peace can exist until the Soviet 
Union abandons not only its foreign policy, but also its view that 
capitalism will collapse of its inherent contradictions. If Stevenson 
approves (as both he and Eisenhower say they approve) of Admin- 
istration foreign policy as expressed by officials such as Gross, the 
difference between Republican “liberation” and Democratic “con- 
tainment” becomes small indeed. The one is pledged to continue the 
Cold War until Eastern Europe is no longer socialist. The other 
pledges continuation until the Soviet Union no longer believes in so- 
cialist theory! 
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One might even ask: Which is the lesser evil? .. . 


The speed and recklessness with which the Cold War becomes 
warmer will depend on the decisions of the American ruling class. 
These decisions will be influenced by the growing international eco- 
nomic crisis and by a variety of other factors which, altering over 
time, will change the timetable of the Cold War regardless of the 
President’s name. 


It is incumbent upon socialists and progressives to go beyond 
the simple problem of how to cast one’s individual ballot. Our role 
is to devote our energies and talents in all spheres to altering what- 
ever objective conditions we can in the hope of thwarting the ob- 
jectives of American fascism, This is the only way to buy time. 

It is our opinion that the Correspondent’s approach, far from 
making for “solidarity on the Left,” can only contribute, if pursued, 
to splitting the existing peace forces in this country, and to taking a 
position which instead of leading the American people one step 
ahead, is actually one step behind. 

The Executive Committee of the San Francisco Bay Area Friends 
of MR unanimously condemns the proposals of the “Special Corres- 
pondent” and urges all socialists and progressives to campaign ac- 
tively and energetically for Hallinan and Bass. 


GEORGE CLARKE* 

. . . What a time for anyone to be scolding radicals for not fol- 
lowing the threadbare precepts of the “lesser evil”! American im- 
perialism is irrevocably launched on the road of world counter-revo- 
lutionary war. Both parties are committed up to the hilt to this 
program. Special Correspondent admits that there are “no basic disa- 
greements” between the two. But he neglects to point out that the 
Democratic administration—which he charitably calls “more liberal 
in degree”—has been the author and the engineer of the foreign 
policy of Cold War, Atlantic Army, Japanese Treaty, rearmament 
of Western Germany, invasion of Korea, base-building around the 
Soviet Union, uncompromising hostility to the Chinese Revolution. 

Do the majority of the people reject the “formula” that United 
States imperialism is preparing a new war, that the Democratic Party 
as the party in power is the war party? Well then, says Special Cor- 
respondent, throw the “formula” out. Might as well throw out the 
rest of Marxism too because of the unfavorable reception it gets from 
the American people at the present time. 

What is all this fluttering and jumping and nervousness about? 
So far as I can see, it originates with Stevenson’s speech where he 


* Editor of The Fourth International. 
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favored continuing the “containment” policy (the Truman-Acheson 
Doctrine) and did not exclude the possibility of negotiating (from 
strength!) with the USSR. It takes a special kind of gullibility to 
view this cheap political talk as the promise of a “peace” policy... . 

The best that Special Correspondent can say for his “lesser evil” 
proposal is that it will “buy time.” In the first place, this is a purely 
gratuitous assertion which he doesn’t bother to prove except by opin- 
ing that the Democrats would pursue a somewhat “slower and less 
reckless pace” to war. We fail to see it. The pace to war is governed 
by two basic considerations: 

(1) The needs and contradictions of the American capitalist 
economy. When present war appropriations (primarily for plant con- 
struction, tooling, special weapons) cease to take up the slack in a 
vastly overproduced market, the crisis will be on top of us. Only the 
mass production of all war material—which means war—will avert 
a depression that would be catastrophic to United States imperialism. 
Monopoly capital will impose this program on the administration, 
Republican or Democratic, unless—and this brings us to our second 
point: 

(2) Unless there is a powerful independent mass movement 
against the war to force a different program on the government. It 
is obviously absurd to expect that such a movement will take shape 
through the party (Democratic) which has initiated the Cold War 
and is, in essence, a tool of monopoly capital. 


In the second place, the motivations behind Special Correspon- 
dent’s anxiety to gain time seem highly questionable to us. They seem 
intended merely to put off the catastrophe a little longer and not 
to organize a movement which can stop it or bring socialist order 
out of the war if it comes despite our efforts. In any case, his “lesser 
evil” proposals are ill-suited to the latter objective. 

... Is it really so easy to forget the lesson of the last 16 years 
when the policy of “lesser evil” came to full flower? What has hap- 
pened to the huge movement in and around the Communist Party 
which, far from having any “near-religious” inhibitions, plunged with 
abandon into the same bed with the Democratic Party? It has prac- 
tically been pounded to death by those very “progressive” capitalist 
allies who were supposed to join in saving the United States and the 
world from reaction and fascism and war. 

The trouble with that “lesser evil” policy—and any other for 
that matter—was that it crossed class lines. Thus by sacrificing the 
independent political organization of the workers for the sake of du- 
bious alliances, it disarmed the entire labor and socialist movement. 
When the pendulum swung back to reaction, and with it the Demo- 
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cratic Party, the American workers, unlike those of England, had no 


political organization of their own that could halt the onslaught from 
the right. 


If Special Correspondent has learned little from American his- 
tory, he has learned less from German history. Social Democracy 
there followed exactly the lesser evil policy he prescribes. And it suc- 
ceeded, despite the opposition of the Communist Party, in electing 
Hindenburg over Hitler—only for Hindenburg to call Hitler to power 
a short time later. The Communist Party on the other hand also fol- 
lowed a “lesser evil” policy: it considered the Nazis a “lesser evil” to 
Social Democracy and therefore refused to unite with the Socialists. 
In short, both working-class parties, in their own way, played the 
game of class collaboration at the expense of the unity and inde- 
pendence of the workers’ front. Result: Hitlerism. And by the way, 
for Special Correspondent’s information: the Social Democrats also 
bought time with their policy, ten months of it, and then lost ten 
years—in concentration camps! 


The real question, it seems to me, is: What is wrong with the 
thinking of those like Special Correspondent that leads them to make 
so many bad choices? First, Henry Wallace who quit the struggle for 
peace after the first shot was fired in Korea. Then Justice Douglas, 
the favorite of the Compass for his verbal blasts against colonialism 
which did not survive the election. And now Stevenson, who doesn’t 
hold a candle to the other two for platform “radicalism.” 


These choices are inherent in the political approach of the Pro- 
gressive Party. It eschews class politics, which in the United States 
means the building of a trade union-based labor party, and it rejects 
the socialist program in favor of an alliance of “men of good will” 
from all classes. This policy carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. What “realist” in his right mind would continue to sup- 
port the Progressive Party, which is singularly unsuccessful in at- 
tracting “men of good will,” when the Democratic Party attracts 
them at ease (along with the Sparkmans, the McCarrans, the Farleys, 
and such like) ? 

True, there is no effective anti-war or labor party movement in 
the United States today, nor is one clearly in prospect. Very well, 
then the task is to prepare for that day, to steel the radical minority 
in the struggle for class politics and principles. And above all to 
stand united with the masses of the world in the approaching civil 
war, and not to become mired in the evils—lesser or greater—of capi- 
talist war politics. 

That is why I am campaigning for the one party that follows 
such a program, for Farrell Dobbs and Myra Tanner Weiss, the So- 
cialist Workers Party candidates for President and Vice-President. . . . 
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PEARL CLINE 

A million votes for Debs and socialism, way back when, unques- 
tionably influenced whatever social reforms were subsequently 
achieved under the capitalist party administrations, principally Dem- 
ocratic. 

The larger the leftist vote, the more compelling will be that in- 
fluence. And I never forget when casting my vote that celebrated 
maxim of Debs: “I'd rather vote for something I want and not get 
it than vote for something I don’t want and get it.” 


ROBERT S. COHEN* 

. . . Your Special Correspondent writes that we must buy time 
for peace, with the hope that sufficient delay will make it possible 
for progressive forces to gain strength and thus to reverse present 
policies. Arguing from the standpoint of a democrat and a socialist 
my Criticisms are these: 

(1) ... It is not correct, I think, that a principal factor mak- 
ing for peace in the world of 1953 could be the rationality, caution, 
or sane humanitarianism of a Democratic administration in Wash- 
ington. The influences for peace are, rather, the following: the man- 
power of the Chinese and Soviet Red Army; the mutual retaliatory 
threats of atomic bombing; the surprising technical proficiency of 
Communist arms and planes; the weakness of America’s allies in ma- 
teriel and in morale; the world-wide suspicions toward both great 
powers, in both non-Communist and anti-Communist areas, as ex- 
pressed in neutralism; the several influential secular peace move- 
ments, especially abroad; the significant peace testimonies, here and 
abroad, of various truly Christian churches; the popular sentiments 
still existing against war, as evidenced by both parties’ talk of peace 
as well as by our national lack of fervent Korean war propaganda. 
If there has been a war party among Communist leaders, no doubt 
the Korean war has squelched its ardor as well as exposed the false 
cogency of its rational support. In any case, from Churchill to Justice 
Douglas, we have been told (correctly) that the Communists want 
and need no war, that time is, from their own view, on their side. 
These factors which I have listed as making for peace and against 
militaristic adventuring affect all administrations. Since success in 
war is so largely a military and logistic question, it seems unlikely 
that Republicans will react differently from Democrats. Our non- 
political bipartisan military staffs do not change very much with 
elections. To take one example, the significance of the mutual de- 
fense pledge contained in the Chinese-Soviet treaty must be assessed 
in similar fashion by either American party. 


* Professor at Wesleyan University 
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(2) Acheson’s policy of containment, as has so often been 
shown in MR and elsewhere, is aggressive. This is expressed in his 
Berkeley speech, laying down conditions of effective Soviet surrender, 
and it is demonstrated in American worldwide militarization as well 
as in widespread subsidies for counter-revolutionary forces. On the 
other hand, Eisenhower’s call for liberation, interpreted for us by 
its author Dulles, seems to me a cynically demagogic appeal for votes 
of jingoistic, reactionary, and conservative hothead groups as well as 
certain religious and national minorities. Thus, in my view, Steven- 
son’s containment sounds rational and conciliatory but acts as tough 
and dangerous as Dulles’ and Eisenhower’s liberation; whereas Eisen- 
hower’s liberation talks inflammatory but would, in practice, be as 
realistic and sensitive to the possibilities of defeat as Truman’s Doc- 
trine and Acheson-Stevenson’s containment. What seem, at first 
glance, to be polar opposites really turn out to be face and obverse 
of the same coin. 

Democratic strength has traditionally included the American 
liberals, and hence Democratic foreign policy must take a liberal 
verbal form; Republicans, while traditionally isolationist, now seek 
to appear as the morally righteous, the defenders of free enterprise 
as well as of Christian civilization, But these emphases of the two 
parties do not entail different foreign policies, nor, I submit, genu- 
inely different timetables. . . . 


Socialists were among the first to recognize the essential element 
of power in politics; we must now further recognize that in the mid- 
20th century, Democrats and Republicans will react to world power 
arrangements in essentially the same way. Their basic interests are 
identical. They are each as reasonable or as aggressive as the objec- 
tive “situations of strength” warrant; they do not have separate sub- 
jective moralities which cause one to be peaceful, the other warlike. 

(3) Nor do our two major parties differ in the way suggested 
by those who point to the dreadfully dangerous possibilities of Mac- 
Arthur’s China policy. American forces may, indeed, yet bomb or 
invade China, though it is not clear to me that only a Republican 
President would sanction this method of completing the “liberation” 
of Korea (recent bombing on the Yalu suggests an opposite con- 
clusion). But the most important factor in recent United States for- 
eign policy, and the major danger of world war, is our crucial depen- 
dence on German rearmament; and this is a matter of Democratic 
and Republican unanimous agreement. Neither party has spoken very 
strongly in recent months of a potentially easy knockout of China. 
The Chinese forces in Korea and the Chinese-Soviet Treaty have re- 
duced that potential considerably. But on the real danger of war in 
Europe, we have bipartisan harmony. 
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(4) By way of analogy, your correspondent offers the painful 
circumstances surrounding the rise of German fascism. German Com- 
munists and Social Democrats were tragically ignorant of Germany 
itself, of its national psychology and of the power that still remained 
in the hands of the masters of its decaying economy, when they sup- 
ported the Nazis by way of fighting each other. This was indeed a 
monstrous error. With hindsight, we now see the strength and intel- 
ligence of the Nazi leadership, the economic and military power of 
Hitler’s supporters, and the nationalistic desperation of the ordinary 
German worker and petit bourgeois. 


But there is not yet reason to suppose we have reached such a 
stage in the United States. The Republicans are not Nazis; though 
McCarthyism reeks of demogogic fascism, the Republican Party is 
not the property of McCarthy and his backers. Nor are the Demo- 
crats in any way the American equivalent of the German Social Dem- 
ocrats; despite ADA oratory (and the ADA’s diluted reformism can 
scarcely be termed socialist, even in its ultimate aim), the Demo- 
cratic Party is by no means the creature of its liberal wing. 


Moreover, it seems to me a great danger to find the Republicans 
our only potential fascists. Hitler traded on the label National-So- 
cialist. In our recent context of popular support for reform and wel- 
fare policies, we may find that an American mass-supported reaction 
will more easily ride on a national-reform platform than on the 
straight Know-Nothing bigotry of the fanatic wing of the Republi- 
can Party. Our concentration camps are being built, let us never 
forget, under legislation sponsored by liberal Democrats; and the re- 
actionary forces within the Democratic Party will match the Repub- 
licans in any contest of blindness, corruption, or cupidity. The ma- 
jority of genuine liberals and innocently decent people in the Dem- 
ocratic Party may as well find themselves in an American fascist 
party as their counterparts, the majority of genuine conservatives and 
innocently decent people in the Republican Party. It can happen 
here. Of this we are only too sure; but we must not be blinded as 
to the way it can happen by the arbitrary transfer of German history 
to America. 


(5) I conclude that a vote for Stevenson is not a vote for 
peace, in the sense that it is not a vote for a lesser evil. Put briefly, 
the Democrats are worse than this lesser-evil argument (and Demo- 
cratic propaganda) suggests, and the Republicans are not (speaking 
by way of contrast) as viciously bad as the same argument needs to 
assert. The only vote for peace is a protest vote for Hallinan. 


One final set of observations is relevant. What are the positive 
values of a Progressive Party campaign? I think they are, in outline: 
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(1) Agreed that such votes bring no direct political power, but 
their magnitude, in the face of our traditional two-party obstacles as 
well as the extraordinary orthodoxies of the moment, can bring notice 
of future strength. This can be of great significance if, for example, 
a substantial number of Negroes can be brought from their pre- 
dominant voting apathy to the Progressive Party. 

(2) A protest vote serves notice of present dissent and acts as 
a brake on the new administration, no matter what its party. Repub- 
licans are as much, or likewise as little, responsive to minority strength 
as Democrats. Each party talks peace as well as militantly boasting of 
anti-Communism. Neither has proposed to solve the Korean war. The 
strength of the Progressive vote will be a symptom of the actual peace 
sentiment in the country; and in view of its sorely restricted access 
to the public, a substantial Progressive vote will provide a carefully 
watched test of that sentiment. We should make it as large as possible. 

(3) The importance of the Left in America lies, politically 
speaking, in the provision of alternatives on essential social, economic, 
and political issues. While some of us might wish that the Progres- 
sive Party could provide a better economic alternative (it is, after 
all, definitely not a socialist party), it has a major function to per- 
form in the posing of alternatives to war, to both major parties’ dis- 
graceful weaseling on Negro discrimination, and to the continuing 
decay of political and civic freedoms. 


(4) The Progressive Party, through its campaign and further 
efforts, permits perhaps the most important lesson of all to be brought 
to its members and friends, namely the vital importance of organiza- 
tion in the creation of a better social order. It could be disastrous 
to lose that lesson or our sole organization at this time. Politics in a 
democracy are adult education at the most urgent and significant 
level. The lessons are becoming clearer daily, and the campaign is 
of great value educationally from this viewpoint alone. But a cam- 
paign without a vote for the candidate (as your Correspondent sug- 
gests) is not enough, for a Progressive Party campaign without a Hal- 
linan vote may be the end of organized political alternatives to our 
present policies. A vote for Hallinan and Bass is not only a vote for 
peace, but it is the only possible vote for the continuation of political 
alternatives. It is, in the full sense, a realistic vote for Peace, Security, 
and Civil Rights. 


ALEXANDER L. CROSBY* 


As an independent radical, I am a politically displaced person. 
There is no party or movement that I can call home. The American 


* Free-lance writer of pamphlets on economic and political subjects. 
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Labor Party looked good when it had the makings of an American 
labor party. Since then I’ve been on the loose. 

I’m voting for Stevenson because: 

(1) I believe it is terribly important to beat Richard Nixon and 
Dwight Eisenhower, in that order of undesirability. Ernest Brashear’s 
articles in New Republic (September 1 and 8), “Who is Richard 
Nixon?”, scared me. They told how the California bosses of oil, bank- 
ing, and private utilities picked this pretty errand boy for the Senate 
and how faithfully he has served them. A wise friend in California 
remarked last summer, “Nixon is ten times more dangerous than Mc- 
Carthy because he seems to be respectable.” 

(2) Stevenson’s views on the oppressed peoples of Asia have 
at least some kinship to those of Justice William O. Douglas, the 
man I wanted to vote for. 

(3) His policies on domestic issues, such as low-rent public 
housing and racial discrimination, are healthy. 

(4) He has aroused my interest through the quality of his 
speeches. I used to enjoy listening to Roosevelt but I get more satis- 
faction from reading Stevenson. Here at last is a politician who is 
literate, incautious, and an expert in malicious humor. A mind like 
that ought to be promoted. 

A count against Stevenson is that the eminent phony, Senator 
Vandenberg, looked upon him with favor. But I have not seen evi- 
dence that Stevenson wants to get tougher and tougher with Russia. 
Certainly he is not frightened out of his wits (or, worse, pretending 
to be) by our native Reds. It seems to me we have a better chance 
for peace with a civilian president of rare emotional maturity and 
intelligence. 


ARTHUR K. DAVIS* 


..- In principle there is nothing wrong with temporary alliances 
with, or endorsements of, non-socialist parties. Indeed a united-front 
pattern is indispensable—provided it really moves people in a pro- 
gressive direction, toward such socialist goals as peace, social plan- 
ning, civil rights, higher living standards for the average family. But 
in practice any specific endorsement must be judged in the context 
of the whole situation. By this test, support of the 1952 Democratic 
national candidates by progressives appears to me as the equivalent 
of self-emasculation. 

True, on a verbal level the Democrats are more liberal than the 
Republicans. But like the Republicans, they accept as their basic for- 


* Professor of Sociology at Union College. 
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eign policy the impossible containment of Communism. Hence they 
are helpless to realize their promises of domestic reform (as the last 
four years prove), because the priority of their anti-Communist for- 
eign policy guarantees spreading commitments abroad. Guns must 
crowd out butter. “Point Four”—economic aid to backward areas— 
is an illusion: it could scarcely be sold to Congress on the necessary 
scale with no strings attached; and in any case it is a paternalistic 
project that would be blocked by the fierce nationalisms of the re- 
cipients; above all, it is self-contradictory, for it requires as a con- 
dition of its success the very social revolution it is designed to pre- 
vent. 

Aid in the form of military supplies to our “friends” abroad is 
another illusion: the Rhees, Chiangs, Hirohitos, and Adenauers do 
not lead a form of society which can meet modern conditions. In 
short, American military commitments abroad must expand so long 
as “anti-Communism” remains our basic foreign policy. For the fatal 
and mounting difficulties of western capitalism and its Asian-African 
colonial abuses drive the West toward a war it cannot win, and they 
assure the rise of Communism in more and more countries abroad. 
What alone will solve the crisis is state-planned industrialization on 
thoroughgoing socialist principles, and this appears to be essentially 
and more or less exclusively the Communist program. 

Since the Democrats embrace “anti-Communism,” they can be 
forced to the Right, as long as anyone remains on their Right, by at- 
tacks labelling them “soft,” “pink,” or “Communistic.” The door is 
opened wide for McCarthyism. Rendered helpless by their anti-Com- 
munist premise, the “liberal” Democrats must adopt increasingly the 
policies of their reactionary critics. Does this not epitomize the history 
of the last few years? 


The progressive cause demands a positive program for presenta- 
tion to the voters, not a negative booby-trap like “anti-Communism.” 
It requires a program for a stable peace such as the Progressive Party 
is offering. If conservatives wish to label peace, civil rights, and gen- 
uine prosperity “Communistic,” let them do so, and let us then be 
Communists. 

If a major bourgeois party offered a realistic program for the 
welfare of America, progressives could and should endorse it. But 
neither major party has done so this year. Hence the lesser-evil theory 
would merely put progressives in the bag for their enemies. 

Two more of Special Correspondent’s errors deserve notice here. 
One is his tacit acceptance of the untenable “great-man” theory of 
history. He sees the liberal Stevenson but not the power realities of 
the Democratic Party, or the critical state of the American economy. 
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Looking at attractive personalities instead of unattractive socio-eco- 
nomic facts is wishful thinking. 


The second error is that a vote for a losing minority party is 
lost. One traditional role of American splinter parties has been fur- 
nishing the major parties with ideas. I believe that the size of the 
Progressive Party vote will be the decisive feature of the 1952 elec- 
tion. The larger the vote for Hallinan, the more concessions to sanity 
our policymakers will be inclined to make; the smaller the Hallinan 
vote, the faster they will move toward all-out war and ruin. 


IRWIN EDELMAN* 


The problem before us—and by us I mean those who want to 
stop the two collateral threats of a fascist America and global catas- 
trophe—is: How much time is available for a regrouping of forces 


so that they begin to count? First, for an appraisal of the outlook 
for Total War: 


Among the literate it is by now an open secret that the bombs 
which felled Hiroshima and Nagasaki were primarily intended for 
frightening the Kremlin. The Anglo-American press at the time loud- 
ly gloated.... 


Whether this was empty bragging or wishful thinking, the Krem- 
lin was not frightened, secure in the knowledge that the bomb was 
not a decisive weapon, and secure also in the feeling of gratitude from 
the peoples of the world for the heroic role the Soviet union had 
played in crushing the three-headed Axis monster. 

What is the situation today, after six years of Doctrines, Plans, 
Pacts, and Cold War? From the viewpoint of the would-be warriors, 
the situation is very much worse. Gone is their monopoly of the 
bomb; gone China with its vast territory, resources, and population; 
and western Europe’s neutralist, if not hostile, mood is growing, 
along with its political and economic difficulties. Clearly, if the forces 
of capitalism dared not move in 1947-48, they have less reason to 
dare to do so today. 


This doesn’t at all mean that we can relax. Monopoly capitalism 
today is a beast at bay, with the forces of history closing in. A cor- 
nered beast is dangerous. Any moment may bring a dangerous thrust. 
“Operation Killer,” the orgy of ruthless destruction in Korea, the 
brutal treatment of prisoners of war, refusal to join in the banning of 
atomic and bacteriological warfare—these are moves and attitudes 
menacingly opening the door to the Great Madness. Against this 
threat of Madness the people can do nothing but speed their efforts 


* Irwin Edelman has recently waged, virtually single-handed, a successful 
fight to force the city of Los Angeles to respect the constitutional right of 
free speech in the city’s parks. 
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to dislodge the Cold and would-be Hot Warriors from control. 


In working towards that goal, we must operate on the assump- 
tion that the decisive elements in the capitalist camp are for a reason- 
able time not likely to be seized by the frenzy which has the lunatic 
fringe in its grip. The assumption is realistic for the simple reason 
that if they do go mad, there is not a thing we can do about it. 
Against pending madness the only feasible plan is a strait jacket, the 
application of which is unthinkable with the present quantity and 
quality of the progressive forces. . . . 

What is the outlook for a fascist America? 


Here again, without ignoring the possibility that the logic of 
social decay may at any moment turn into full-fledged madness, 
with the forces presently at our disposal we must operate as if sanity 
were in the bag and draw a measure of confidence from the fact 
that we have two important allies. 


Our first ally is the circumstance that Wall Street needs allies, 
many of whom would fall away faster than they now are if an out- 
right fascist regime made the conception of a “Free World” con- 
ducting “Crusades for Freedom” more ridiculous than it already is. 


Our second ally is the justified fear among many in the capi- 
talist camp that fascism is a threat to science. Fresh is the memory 
of the bomb Hitler failed to obtain because he created a climate 
unfit for the Albert Einsteins and Lisa Meitners. Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, Henry Steele Commager, and many others whose voices 
have some weight have been sounding the alarm on this and things 
related. 

Alongside these two allies we must, face to face with potential 
madness, maintain our poise and “calmly work like mad” to use 
most profitably what time we can get or buy. For time is our ally. 
Every moment of relative peace strengthens the world forces of so- 
cialism and peace and makes more and more palpably clear the su- 
icidal implications of madness. 

There is nothing wrong, in principle, with choosing the lesser of 
two evils, providing that, along with that choice, there goes the per- 
spective of moving away from both at the earliest opportunity. The 
trouble with the typical lesser-evilism, which has discredited the idea 
as such, is that it has operated blindly or treacherously, that it either 
had no perspective or that it concealed its service to one of the evils 
behind the claim that it was lesser. 

Special Correspondent, in the September issue of MR, has given 
as good reasons as I can think of for viewing Eisenhower-Nixon and 
the forces behind them as constituting, by all indications, a faster pace 
in the direction of fascism and war. In the light of this consideration, 
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I fully endorse his suggestion that the best service the Progressive 
Party could today perform would be to make a statement to the 
voters, advising them to vote for Stevenson wherever there is a like- 
lihood that a vote for Hallinan might help to elect Eisenhower. . . . 


KUMAR GOSHAL* 


The 1952 elections are taking place in an atmosphere of severe 
international tensions and ruthless violation at home of the most cher- 
ished guarantees of the American Constitution. The basic issues are 
peace or war, and the protection of the constitutional rights of United 
States citizens; the immediate issue is halting the slaughter in Korea. 
Quite understandably, many progressives, whose memories reach back 
to 1932, yearn for another Franklin Roosevelt. Many are tempted 
to find him reflected in Adlai Stevenson—even if rather dimly—and 
desperately desire to buy time, even a little time, by choosing Steven- 
son as at least a “lesser evil” than Eisenhower. This point of view 
has been expressed best by A Special Correspondent in MR of Sep- 
tember and by I. F. Stone in the New York Compass of September 
Bie as 

Comparison between Roosevelt and Stevenson, appropriate or 
not, seems futile because 1952 is not 1932. Among other differences, 
the reactionaries were unprepared and on the defensive in the de- 
pression year of 1932, and Roosevelt could, with the support of a 
progressive minority, appeal to the people over the heads of Congress 
and enact a few reform measures, Today, reactionaries are desper- 
ately on the offensive, and a coldly calculated and carefully planned 
conditioning of the people to tolerate and even acquiesce in the vio- 
lation of many basic tenets of the Constitution has already achieved 
considerable success. Today, it would require a far greater Roosevelt 
with the support of a vastly wider and stronger bloc of progressives 
to stem the tide of reaction. 

“Buying time” is indeed necessary under certain circumstances, 
and perhaps the election of Stevenson would supply this moment of 
hesitation before the plunge to disaster. But who will do what with 
the time bought? “The progressive forces in this country are in bad 
shape today,” MR’s Special Correspondent says. He also admits that 
a third party must exist and “strengthen itself.” By a third party, I 
take it, he means the Progressive Party. But progressives, today unor- 
ganized or at best poorly organized, cannot possibly organize and 
strengthen themselves as the Progressive Party and simultaneously 
break ranks and vote for Stevenson. The kind of frank announcement 


* Kumar Goshal is a well-known writer on colonial and backward countries. 
His latest article in MR was “The Indian Elections and American Policy,” 
April 1952. 
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in favor of Stevenson which the Special Correspondent recommends 
could be made if the progressives had already established a back- 
ground of united, successful activity, but bear in mind, this is 1952, 
not 1932! Weak and divided now, the very process of voting for 
Stevenson would further weaken the ranks of progressives and would 
later furnish to many the rationale for other and more disastrous 
compromises; the time bought—if any—would amount merely to the 
lull that precedes the storm. Whereas building a sizable minority vote 
for Hallinan and Bass today might result in the emergence of a 
united progressive bloc whose protest would be meaningful irrespec- 
tive of the length of time between the elections and calamity. 

For their support to be meaningful, progressives might have per- 
suaded Stevenson at least to advocate peace in Korea in general 
terms. But in his Chicago speech on September 29—a speech to make 
Roosevelt turn in his grave—Stevenson declared that “we can keep 
it [the fighting in Korea] up as long as we have to and we will.” 
The editors of The Nation (September 20), finding in Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s sweeping victory in Wisconsin “the existence of a strong 
groundswell of fear, irrational hatred, and a compulsive drive to sub- 
ordinate every issue, foreign and domestic, to the negative purpos¢ 
of ‘fighting Communism,’” urged Stevenson to discard the “polic, 
based on fear” and to “cut the ground from beneath the McCarthys 
by scotching once and for all the ridiculous notion that Communism 
per se imperils this country.” Stevenson, in his Chicago speech, de- 
clared that “we’ve got to fight Communism, not just Communists,” 
and catered to the “compulsive drive” The Nation deplored by paint- 
ing the most lurid, blood-curdling picture of “Communism” and 
“Communists” as 





the darkest evil . . . the mightiest force ever gathered against us 
and our friends . . . the anti-Christ [that] stalks the earth... 
the mightiest forces of evil ever assembled under the sun .. . 
primitive but . . . also advanced . . . goes with a piece of black 
bread in his hand . . . in his mind . . . the awful knowledge of 
atomic energy. .. . 


Speaking in these terms, Stevenson assigned to Americans “the 
most awesome task” of “saving ourselves, our friends and our civili- 
zation.” This is Eisenhower’s “liberation,” presented with macabre 
eloquence. 

Not being a crystal-gazer, I cannot foretell just how Stevenson 
might act as President. But in the light of his Chicago speech and 
the recent about-face of Supreme Court Justice Douglas—who holds 
somewhat similar views of the world and who was not so long ago 
being promoted as a presidential candidate by many progressives—I 
cannot help but feel pessimistic. In contrast to his earlier condemna- 
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tion of imperialism and feudalism and Chiang Kai-shek, and his ad- 
vocacy of United States recognition of People’s China, Douglas is now 
in favor of Chiang, the French in Indo-China, and the British in 
Malaya. Justice Douglas has not yet explained the reason for his 
turnabout, but I suppose we must conclude that he is one of those 
who look upon both Communism and poverty under feudalism and 
imperialism as great “evils” but who, when they find millions of 
colonials voluntarily accepting Communist leadership and _ socialist 
principles, invariably decide that saving these peoples from “Com- 
munism” takes precedence over saving them from poverty. Steven- 
son, with a grotesque and utterly unreal picture of the world in his 
mind, seems clearly to fall into the same category. Even with the best 
of intentions, he could hardly fulfill his earlier promise of exploring 
for means of peaceful coexistence of the capitalist and socialist 
worlds. . . . 

The least that progressives can do now, it seems to me, is to 
start building a strong, articulate, and united minority protest group 
to function in the crucial post-election period; this can be done most 
effectively by supporting Hallinan and Bass and the Progressive Party 
ticket, for they alone furnish the worthy cause and the minimum 
practical program essential for building such a group. 


HISTORICUS* 


Your Special Correspondent’s contribution to the September is- 
sue leaves me in a rather uncomfortable quandary. I agree with his 
conclusions, but I emphatically disagree with much of his reasoning. 

I don’t see how there can be any doubt among responsible people 
on the Left that Stevenson is a lesser (much lesser!) evil than Eisen- 
hower. Denying this is tantamount to regarding the ruling class and 
the millions who live, think, and act under its ideological spell as 
one undifferentiated, united, reactionary mass. Such a view of the 
American political scene—understandable as it is on emotional 
grounds—flies in the face of readily observable facts. With regard to 
the overridingly important issue of our time—war or peace—it ig- 
nores the substantial cleavage that exists between reckless fascists of 
the Dulles-MacArthur type and the by-no-means-progressive but at 
least more cautious and circumspect leaders of the Acheson-Bradley 
type. It pays no attention to the difference between the faction of 
the ruling class that is desperately trying to provoke a general war 
and the possibly equally strong group that is in favor of the Cold 
War and the profits that go with it, but is reluctant to plunge into 





* Historicus is a regular contributor to MR. His latest piece was “Fascism 
in the United States” in last month’s issue. 
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a Hot War which would inevitably be accompanied by more con- 
trols and taxes and by heavy losses of foreign and domestic assets. By 
pooh-poohing all these “niceties” those who regard Eisenhower and 
Stevenson as identical evils lose sight of the “nice distinction” be- 
tween the threatening World War and the existing Korean War. I 
am sure that the leaders and peoples of the socialist part of the world 
are fully alive to this distinction. To be sure, it is quite possible that 
Stevenson and the forces behind him may plunge the country and the 
world into a general holocaust. But in their case, it is only a great 
danger; in the case of Eisenhower and company it is almost a dead 
certainty. I would not like to throw away what hope there is—too 
much is at stake! 

Nevertheless, your correspondent seems to me to be definitely 
wrong in generalizing from this particular situation, in elevating the 
specific, concrete decision to vote for Stevenson to the dignity of the 
political theory of the Left. It is the foremost and central task of the 
American Left, and for that matter of all socialists in the world, to 
maintain fully, clearly, unambiguously the identity of the socialist 
movement. This identity has to be continuous, uncompromising, and 
unflinching. Whatever the specific political circumstances, whatever 
the moves and counter-moves of groups and factions of the ruling 
class and of its various and sundry lackeys, the task of the socialist 
is to proclaim openly and proudly the socialist position, to place the 
responsibility for the policies of the ruling class squarely on th 
shoulders of the ruling class itself, and to remain before the people 
today, and tomorrow and the day after tomorrow, with a clear record 
of insight, consistency, and courage. 

To a socialist this should be axiomatic. It should be equally 
clear, however, that this basic attitude does not preclude flexibility, 
readiness and ability to maneuver, to experiment, to “navigate” in 
particular political situations. In other words: there is a difference 
between fundamental and unalterable principles on the one hand and 
the expediencies of the daily political struggle on the other. The abil- 
ity to recognize this difference marks off a political movement from 
a sect. 

In conclusion, it is my conviction that the present situation in 
this country calls for the policy of the broadest conceivable united 
front. The ruling class is not united on all major domestic and for- 
eign issues. The fascist wing of the ruling class is on the offensive; in 
its increasingly frenzied drive toward full-scale fascism it is bound 
to alarm and antagonize wide strata of men and women who have 
hitherto been inaccessible to socialist propaganda. These people have 
to be reached now—later may be too late. But they will be reached 
and won for anti-fascism only if there is no possible ground for the 
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accusation that socialists have helped to bring the fascists to power. 
To go into splendid isolation at this stage, to withdraw from real 
political struggle in order to register one’s protest and disgust and 
indignation means withdrawing from politics altogether and leaving 
the field to the McCarthys. This would not be radicalism; it would 
be “ultra-left” defeatism. 

The election of Stevenson would be very far from a victory for 
socialism, of course. But it might preserve some minimum conditions 
for the continuation of socialist education and propaganda. The elec- 
tion of Eisenhower would be the real beginning of the Fascist Age 
in America. 


The choice between these two possibilities should not be difficult. 


LEO HUBERMAN 


As a socialist, I hold the following to be elementary truths: 

(1) There is no basic difference in attitude toward the system 
of private property relations between the candidates of the major 
parties. 

(2) The choice of Democrat X or Republican Y is never a 
choice between a candidate on one side of the class war and a can- 
didate on the other side. 

(3) To choose between Democrat X or Republican Y is merely 
to choose which particular representative of the capitalist class will 
help make the laws in the interests of the capitalist class. 

I regret having to take the space, in the pages of Monthly Re- 
view, to remind readers of such elementary facts. The necessity arises 
simply because so many socialists forget that this analysis holds this 
year as in other years. 

I find nothing in the Marxist prescription for the ills of capitalist 
society which says, “Take this every day except in the months prior 
to the election of a president.” 

It makes no sense to erase from our minds, every four years, the 
Marxist analysis which is our guide in the interim period. On the 
contrary. It is precisely during presidential campaigns that the facts 
cited above take on more meaning than before. 

As socialists, committed to a philosophy which calls for a dif- 
ferent system of private property relations, we cannot in good con- 
science vote Democrat or Republican. This is a principle which we 
must cling to firmly unless and until an extraordinary situation arises 
in which it can be conclusively demonstrated that one capitalist can- 
didate spells disaster, the other spells hope. If that cannot be proven, 
then the “lesser evil” theory does not apply. 
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The evidence, in the present instance, is not convincing to me. 

In foreign policy—the key question—I find no difference in the 
position of the two capitalist parties. Both hate the socialist camp 
and fear its growing influence. “Liberation” is the goal of both. It 
has not been established that there are more warmakers in the Re- 
publican Party than in the Democratic. (Of the two, to my mind, 
the Democrats are more likely to be the war party because of the 
influence of the Catholic hierarchy in their ranks.) If the Republi- 
cans win, they will be restrained from launching World War III 
by precisely the same considerations which affect the Democrats— 
the military strength of the Red Army and its Chinese allies on the 
one hand, and the European nations’ wavering support of United 
States policy on the other. 

In domestic policy I am inclined to agree that the Democrats are 
a lesser evil. But since under present-day conditions domestic policy, 
in the last analysis, hinges on foreign policy, this is not decisive. 

My dilemma, then, is not that of Stevenson vs. Hallinan. What 
troubles me is that the Progressive Party is not a socialist party. Com- 
posed, as it is, mainly of convinced socialists, it should, I think, stand 
four-square for socialism. I regret that it doesn’t since I am certain 
that if it did its total vote would not be less, and might even be 
greater. Besides, and of great importance, it would give its adherents 
the feeling of exhilaration which comes with voting for something in- 
stead of merely being in opposition. 

Nevertheless, a vote for the candidates of the Progressive Party 
does register a protest against a policy which is leading us, in words 
which MR has used before, “along the road to national defeat and 
disaster.” It is the Democrats who have taken us down that road, 
with all signs pointing to their continuing on the same path with 
Stevenson as their leader. The Progressive Party at least points in 
another direction. I shall vote for Hallinan and Bass. 


SHAEMAS O'SHEEL* 


In what different worlds have your Special Correspondent and 
I been living in recent years! His is a world in which “renunci- 
ation of lesser-evilism has been one of the foundations of Marxian 
politics in the United States”; mine, a world in which eagerness to 
endorse other party candidates at all levels has dominated the prin- 
cipal American Marxist political organization equally with its eager- 
ness to slip some of its faithful onto the ballot under other party 
labels, its hunger for coalitions, its passion for infiltration—anything, 


* Veteran of the radical movement, writer, regular contributor to MR. 
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anything to excuse it from standing up in its own features and habil- 
iments, The neglect to teach and preach socialism, which naturally 
accompanies these weasel politics, left the void which MR is de- 
signed to fill. Insofar, therefore, as Special Correspondent’s argument 
rests on the thesis that the Marxian cause has suffered from “renun- 
ciation of lesser-evilism” by American Marxists, it doesn’t impress me 
because in the world I know it just isn’t true. 

Special Correspondent’s world seems to be a cloudland with an 
atmosphere of theories and bewilderments, seldom contaminated by 
crude facts. In the clouds, American Marxists are weakest when they 
concern themselves with their sole business (sole because all-inclu- 
sive), socialism; and strongest when they study how to practise lesser- 
evilism. But in the historical world, American Marxists were conspic- 
uously at their strongest in the long-ago days when Debs, Haywood, 
Shoaf, and the Appeal To Reason went rampaging up and down the 
land teaching, preaching, and calling for socialism; and declined to 
their lowest point in standing and influence—not to mention dig- 
nity—precisely in proportion as they blatantly and blunderingly ex- 
ploited lesser-evilism and got drunk on coalitions and infiltrations. . . . 

As to Special Correspondent’s specific lesser-evilism prescription 
for 1952, namely that radicals and Marxists should vote for Steven- 
son, it is a frightful compound of illusions and follies. His argument 
might be paraphrased, that there is just the adumbration of a shadow 
of a remotely conceivable possibility that Stevenson and the Demo- 
crats might “defer” war, while Eisenhower and the Republicans 
might “spur” it. But who actually started and who are conducting 
the “Cold War’? Who started and who are prosecuting the Korean 
War? Who put and keep American industry on a war basis? Who 
started and continue inflation? The Democratic administration! As 
an executive committee of the ruling class, of course; and would 
Special Correspondent, a Marxist, tell us that a continued Demo- 
cratic administration, under a new puppet, would be any less such 
an executive committee? We all forget at times, but we never should 
forget, that Presidents and Senators and such have very little to do 
with fixing national policy; but the Harrimans, Baruchs, Rockefel- 
lers, and a few others have very much to do with it. “Ike” recently 
called on “Barney” Baruch, spent some hours with him, reiterated 
his oft-expressed devotion to the “Elder Statesman”; but a day or 
two earlier, Adlai also called on Baruch and spent some hours with 
him. The die for peace or war will not be cast in the White House. 

So whatever virtue there may be in lesser-evilism, it has no 
pertinence to the election of 1952. “The progressive forces in this 
country are in bad shape today,” says Special Correspondent, and 
this, he continues, “only a fool would deny.” So does he propose to 
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try to put them in better shape, to roll up the sleeves and start re- 
building? Oh no, not for the present; for the present, let’s just step 
aside: in fact, let’s tell the candidate of the party of the A-bomb 
and napalm, the party of Cold War, Hot War, and inflation—the 
party which has rooted all sense of international working class soli- 
darity out of the American working class by bribing them with illu- 
sory high wages earned by making the weapons and implements to 
blow to hell thousands of workers and their women and children in 
far countries today, and millions tomorrow—let’s tell this party and 
its candidate that we will vote for them, thoughtfully adding that we 
don’t expect a damn thing from them in return. 

If the ruling class should order its executive committee to 
switch to peace, Stevenson conceivably might have difficulty carry- 
ing out orders under the attacks of fanatics like McCarthy and Mc- 
Cormick. But if Eisenhower, the “great soldier,” should call for 
peace, he would be unassailable. Lesser-evilism, therefore, might be 
thought to call for Eisenhower’s election. As for me, I’m going to cast 
my protest vote against the ruling class and its executive committee, 
my vote toward getting the progressive forces in this country out of 
their “bad shape,” my vote for Hallinan and Bass. 


PAUL M. SWEEZY 


Several months ago I thought that the difference between the 
Republicans and Democrats was so small that the only defensible 
policy for the Left would be a protest vote for the candidates of the 
Progressive Party. I myself am an Elector on the New Hampshire 
Progressive Party ticket. It was an honor to be asked to serve in that 
capacity, and I was glad to accept when the petition campaign to 
put Hallinan and Bass on the ballot began early in the summer. 

Since then the political situation has changed. The Republican 
Party has come increasingly under the control of its fascist wing. Mc- 
Carthy and Nixon are in the saddle; the hero-general is their ideal 
front man. I now believe that there is a very strong probability that 
the election of Eisenhower and Nixon would be the point of no-re- 
turn on the road to fascism and World War III. 

If this estimate of the situation is correct, I do not see how the 
conclusion can be avoided that the first duty of the Left is to do 
all in its power to prevent the election of Eisenhower and Nixon. 
Obviously, this means voting for Stevenson wherever the issue is in 
doubt. 

I hold no brief for Stevenson. On the crucial issues he talks the 
language of Truman and Acheson. But there is some hope for a 
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change for the better under Stevenson. The organized labor move- 
ment is united behind him, and its support becomes more crucial in 
proportion to the fascization of the Republican Party. A political 
awakening in the labor movement—which must of course be the 
central aim and hope of every progressive—would have immediate 
repercussions in the Democratic Party; it would make possible, in a 
relatively short time, a re-grouping of political forces, a return to 
New Deal policies at home and to the Roosevelt-Hopkins course in 
international affairs. On the other hand, if the Republicans were in 
power, a political awakening in the labor movement would almost 
certainly drive them further along the road of fascist repression. 

Events have been moving with bewildering speed. Tactics which 
were appropriate six or even three months ago must be reconsidered 
in the light of the situation which exists on the eve of the election. 
McCarthy’s victory in the Wisconsin primary and Nixon’s radio-tele- 
vision performance prove beyond doubt—and for the first time de- 
cisively—that out-and-out fascist methods can be politically effec- 
tive in this country. It seems to me clear that this will be the decisive 
factor in the whole future of the Republican Party—a party, be it 
remembered, which for twenty years has been unable to capture pow- 
er by the traditional methods of American politics. I suspect that 
historians will some day say that the United States reached a turning 
point during the campaign of 1952. I hope they will be able to add 
that the Left adapted itself to the new situation in good time and 
with maximum effectiveness. 


BRUCE WAYBUR* 


Special Correspondent did not mention Korea—a serious omis- 
sion, Stevenson seems more concerned to defend and justify this in- 
sane and unpopular war than Eisenhower and Taft. Can it be that 
the Republicans are more aware of public feeling on the matter? 

If the war is not to spread, much depends on whether the 
peoples of western Europe permit themselves to be used as Wash- 
ington’s allies. As MR’s editors have said (March 1951), strong and 
reliable allies are the sine qua non of United States policy. Is it not 
possible that a Stevenson victory, perpetuating illusory hopes in the 
party of Roosevelt, would make it easier for present European gov- 
ernments to drag their peoples along behind Washington’s war pro- 
gram? The more blatant pronouncements of Eisenhower and Dulles, 
putting Europe and the world on notice as to the nature of American 
war aims, may make it measurably more difficult to persuade Eur- 


* Formerly on the Washington staff of the UE. 
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ope’s peoples “to follow the United States into the slaughterhouse of 
World War III.” 

What is most needed is a sign that the people of the United 
States also see the disaster toward which leaders of both major par- 
ties are taking them. Would a vote for Stevenson and the party of 
Jake Arvey and the Dixiecrats, Senator McCarran and Averill Har- 
riman, constitute such a sign? 


Is it true that the third-party alternative has been placed before 
multitudes of people and rejected by them? Or has knowledge of 
third-party candidates and policies simply been blacked out by the 
press and radio, by denial of meeting places and even places on the 
ballots of many states, by lack of expense accounts (4 la Nixon), and 
by similar physical obstacles which are more real and immediate 
than lack of an “integrated political formula”? 


Even in “recent political history,” 4.8 million United States 
voters renounced lesser-evilism to support LaFollette progressivism 
in 1924. In an age of reaction and corruption which was “only yes- 
terday,” they gave evidence of the “spirit of progressive or radical 
insurgency, old in American tradition and yet ever new in its appli- 
cation to changing conditions.” (Beards’ Basic History of the United 
States, 1944, p. 442.) The world is looking for a sign that the fine 
old American tradition still lives on. It would be much more clearly 
understood in Washington than an ambiguous vote for “lesser-evil” 
Stevenson. 





To be a Trade Unionist and fight for your class during a 
strike, and to be a Tory or a Liberal and fight against your class at 
an election is folly. During a strike there are no Tories or Liberals 
amongst the strikers; they are all workers. At election times there 
are no workers; only Liberals and Tories. 


During an election there are Tory and Liberal Capitalists, and 
all of them are friends of the workers. During a strike there are no 
Tories and no Liberals amongst the employers. They are all Cap- 
italists and enemies of the workers. Is there any logic in you, John 
Smith? Is there any perception in you? Is there any sense in you? 

You never elect an employer as president of a Trades Council; 
or as chairman of a Trade Union Congress; or as member of a 
Trade Union. You never ask an employer to lead you during a 
strike. But at election times, when you ought to stand by your 
class, the whole body of Trade Union workers turn into black-legs, 
and fight for the Capitalist and against the workers. 


—Robert Blatchford, Merrie England, 1903 
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WORKERS’ INCOMES IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


BY A STUDENT OF THE USSR 


Following each of the annual Soviet price reductions, United 
States government statisticians hastily recompute the number of hours 
Soviet and American workers must toil to obtain various necessities 
of life. These computations involve a comparison of average hourly 
wages with retail prices in the two countries. The general picture one 
is intended to get is that the Soviet worker is underfed and/or over- 
worked. As propaganda, designed for both internal and external con- 
sumption, these calculations have undoubtedly been effective in sell- 
ing many American and foreign workers on the abysmally low level 
of working and living conditions in the Soviet Union as compared 
with those in the United States. It is nevertheless a fact that, as an 
indication of the true relative Soviet standard of living, this procedure 
results in a distortion of the facts of life in the USSR. 


Walter Kotschnig, Deputy Representative of the United States 
on the Economic and Social Council, recently indulged in this type 
of calculation in an attempt to discredit the Soviet way of industri- 
alization in the eyes of presently underdeveloped countries.’ To cor- 
roborate his argument, the United States Deputy Representative also 
introduced “a few unpublished figures from the 1951 household bud- 
get of a Moscow family . . . figures which, incidentally, have been 
carefully checked.” His hypothetical Moscow family of three, enjoy- 
ing “an income far above the average,” earns nearly 1200 rubles per 
month, “His take-home income is about 1000 rubles, since approxi- 
mately 200 rubles are deducted for taxes and subscription to the gov- 
ernment lottery loan.” From this net income figure, Mr. Kotschnig 
deducts estimated expenditures for rent, utilities (including tele- 
phone), and transportation, leaving something over 800 rubles, “all 
of which goes for the purchase of food. In fact, it is barely sufficient 
to feed the entire family, let alone to provide adequate clothing.” 
While there are certain distortions contained in Kotschnig’s “care- 
fully checked figures,” as well as in his conclusions, the method he 
uses offers interesting possibilities for a comparison of the disposable 
income of workers in the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The author, a professional economist, writes regularly in MR on the Soviet 
economy. His last article entitled “The Soviet Union’s ‘Achilles’ Heel” 
(MR, May 1952) dealt with the Soviet agricultural system. 
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At the outset, it should be pointed out that comparison of rela- 
tive living conditions of workers in any two countries is not easy be- 
cause of the diversity of consumer tastes throughout the world. Such 
comparisons are especially difficult when one of the countries oper- 
ates under a socialist economic system. Here we are attempting to 
compare workers’ living conditions under two economic systems with 
vastly different institutional and cultural patterns. The main differ- 
ences between the two societies center around the following points: 
(1) the scope of social insurance benefits; (2) the priority given to 
individual housing needs; (3) the role played by women in the two 
societies; (4) the importance of transportation in consumer budgets; 
and (5) divergent systems of taxation and borrowing. 


(1) It should already be a familiar fact to all MR readers 
that Soviet workers enjoy a much wider range of social insurance 
benefits than do American workers. Both systems make provision for 
old age and accidents, although the American scale of benefits is 
far from adequate. In addition, Soviet workers enjoy the following 
additional social services: free medical and dental care, free or very 
inexpensive vacation facilities, and as a rule full wages in case of ill- 
ness. American workers also have a miserably inadequate system of 
unemployment insurance which is unnecessary in a socialist economy 
where full employment is guaranteed. 


(2) Because of the directly competing demands for construc- 
tion materials required for industrialization purposes, the Soviet Union 
has been forced to give a lower priority to individual housing re- 
quirements. As a result, the average housing space for Soviet workers 
is undoubtedly a good deal less than that available for American 
workers. In this connection, the very low Soviet rental charges elim- 
inate price as an effective rationer of living space; consequently, de- 
mand for housing is extremely active, creating a magnified impres- 
sion of scarcity to foreign observers. On the other hand, considerable 
priority has been given to the construction of community facilities 
for Soviet workers such as “Palaces of Culture,” parks, museums, and 
libraries. 

(3) Women play a much more important role in the Soviet 
economy than they do in the United States. Not only are many more 
occupations open to women in the Soviet Union, but in addition the 
Soviets adhere strictly to the principle of “equal pay for equal work.” 
As a result, most Soviet women work, and community nurseries play 
a considerably larger role in the care of young children. As a further 
inducement to women workers, the cost of this nursery care is largely 
subsidized by the state, and the charges to parents are no more than 
nominal. 


(4) The location of workers’ housing in the neighborhood of 
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factories in the Soviet Union enables Soviet consumers to reduce 
transportation expenses to a minimum. The American worker, on the 
other hand, more frequently owns his own automobile and lives at 
some distance from his work. 


(5) In peacetime, or what passes as such these days, bond sales 
to individuals represent a rather important source of government 
revenue in the Soviet Union, whereas income taxes are more impor- 
tant in the United States. The sale of bonds in the USSR is facilitated 
by the fact that much of the interest on bonds is paid out in the form 
of lottery prizes, as well as by the fact that the ruble is increasing in 
value from year to year. 

Given these institutions and cultural patterns, what statistical ad- 
justments, if any, can be made to take account of the differences 
which result? 

First, it will have to be assumed that differential benefits result- 
ing from the first two major differences tend to cancel each other 
out. That is, we start with the premise that the American worker has 
relatively more housing space, while his Soviet counterpart has bet- 
ter medical care and more of other social services. American workers, 
who must pay for their health services, are undoubtedly cutting cor- 
ners on adequate medical care, while Soviet workers are forced to 
reduce their relative housing space, not because they must pay a great 
deal for it, but because only a limited supply is available. Thus, while 
American workers spend relatively small amounts for medical care 
and Soviet workers pay little for rent, neither worker receives much 
service in return. 

Some adjustment can obviously be made for our third major dif- 
ference. Since workers’ family living standards in the Soviet Union 
are increased considerably by the greater role played by women, I 
shall attempt to compare net disposable family income for workers in 
the two countries. A comparison of the average net disposable family 
incomes with the prices of consumer goods in the two economies 
should throw some light on urban living standards. 


The procedure for obtaining average net disposable income be- 
fore taxes and loans for workers’ families in the two countries is sum- 
marized in the following table and explained subsequently: 


Soviet Union United States 


(Rubles) (Dollars) 
(1) Gross average monthly wages 750 272 
(2) Coefficient of average employ- 
ment per worker’s family 1.75 1.25 


(number of workers in average 
working family) 
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Soviet Union United States 


(Rubles) (Dollars) 
(3) Gross average family monthly in- 
come (line 1 times line 2) 1313 340 
Less: 
(4) Average monthly rent 53 82 
(5) Medical and dental care plus 
insurance none 27 
(6) Transportation 60 31 
Leaving: 
(7) Average net disposable family 
income before taxes and 
loans 1200 200 


Differences in statistical reporting procedures prevent compar- 
ison of average wage data for exactly comparable groups of workers 
in the two countries. The Soviet figure is much more all-inclusive, 
covering all industrial workers, while the American figure pertains 
to but a small fraction of the industrial labor force—workers in rman- 
ufacturing industries, Thus, it should be borne in mind that I am 
comparing average incomes for all Soviet workers with incomes of a 
relatively small, select group of American workers, certainly a group 
that has benefited relatively from union pressure for higher wages. 


The average monthly wage figure for the United States is based 
on current official United States Department of Labor gross average 
wage data for manufacturing industries. For the Soviet Union, no re- 
cent official average wage data have been published for all of So- 
viet industry. Mr. Kotschnig, incidentally, estimated the average 
monthly wage at approximately 600 rubles which is even lower than 
the estimates of most anti-Soviet specialists. My figure of 750 rubles 
per month is estimated on the basis of the following information. Ac- 
cording to a Soviet source,? the average monthly pay of all Soviet 
railroad operating employees in 1949 was 710 rubles. According to 
the 1941 plan, the average wage for railroad operating employees 
was to be 357 rubles per month; the average wages for all of Soviet 
industry were planned to be 106.5 per cent above 1940. The average 
monthly wage in 1940 has been computed by Harry Schwartz at 342 
rubles per month.’ Thus, the planned average wage for all of Soviet 
industry in 1941 was approximately 364 rubles per month, which is 
somewhat above the figure cited above for railroad operating em- 
ployees. If we assume that railroad workers’ wages bear the same 
relation to all-industry wages in 1949 as they did in the 1941 plan, 
we can calculate our 1949 average wage estimate at 725 rubles per 
month. 
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Although money wage rates have been virtually stabilized in the 
past two and one-half years, a certain increase in the average wage 
will automatically occur as the workers’ level of technical skill rises. 
That is, skilled workers will now be doing more jobs formerly per- 
formed by unskilled, lower-paid workers. Thus, my average Soviet 
monthly wage estimate is arbitrarily increased by 10 rubles per year— 
or 25 rubles for the two and a half year period—to take account of 
the effect of this factor on current average wages. This is very likely 
a rather conservative estimate, but until the Soviet government re- 
leases a better figure, it will have to suffice. 


A very important factor in increasing family disposable income 
in the Soviet Union is found in the employment of women. Whereas 
only about a quarter of American workers are women, approximately 
one-half of Soviet workers are female. This means that, at a maxi- 
mum, every man has a working wife in the Soviet Union, while only 
every third man in the United States has a wife who works. Because 
of the larger military requirements for single men than for single 
women in both countries, it seems probable that there is a larger 
proportion of single women than single men working in both labor 
forces. Thus, we should adjust both of our maximum coefficients 
measuring the average number of married women workers per family 
downward slightly, from .33 to .25 in the United States, and from 
1.0 to .75 in the Soviet Union. 

In the United States, average monthly rent runs around 24 per- 
cent* of monthly income while in the Soviet Union the average is 
taken to be approximately 4 percent. Medical, dental, and insurance 
expenses in the United States are taken to average 8 percent of gross 
income. Transportation expenses account for 9 percent of the United 
States worker’s income; my liberal estimate for the Soviet worker’s 
budget is approximately one-half the American figure. 

Since neither net disposable family income figure takes into ac- 
count taxation and borrowing, some mention should be made at this 
point of the effect of our fifth main institutional difference on work- 
ing families’ disposable income in the two economies. In the United 
States, the average net spendable income for a worker with no de- 
pendents after deducting income and social security taxes is approx- 
imately 18 percent less than his gross earnings. In the Soviet Union, 
no social insurance taxes are paid by workers and income taxes are 
lower, the rates ranging from 5 to 13 percent of the gross wage. Since 
the 13 percent income tax rate applies to monthly incomes of over 
1000 rubles, we can estimate the tax on our average income of 750 
rubles at about 10 percent. Both tax systems allow lower tax rates for 
workers with dependents, those for the Soviet Union being relatively 
somewhat less favorable for workers with dependents. To some extent, 
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however, this is counterbalanced by direct subsidies for large families, 
two and one-half months paid time off before and after childbirth, 
and very inexpensive nursery care. 


To supplement government taxation, Soviet workers also pur- 
chase a larger amount of government bonds monthly than do their 
American counterparts. If we can assume that 75 percent of the 
bonds are sold to urban areas, this means that almost 27 billion rubles 
worth are currently being sold to a little over 41 million workers. 
Thus, the average Soviet worker may be buying about 55 rubles 
worth of government bonds monthly, or a little over 7 percent of his 
gross monthly wage. Since most Soviet bonds take the form of lottery 
bonds, with 4 percent interest being paid in the form of prizes, the 
Soviet worker stands a chance of winning considerable sums of money 
currently. This year payments of interest will amount to 7 billion rubles 
so that the net deduction for government borrowing will amount to 
only about 6 percent of gross income. Even if the worker is “unlucky,” 
he will receive his original investment back over the course of the 
next 20 years, which, in view of the Soviet policy of constantly low- 
ering prices, will undoubtedly represent considerably greater pur- 
chasing power then than it does today. American workers undoubted- 
ly spend a smaller percentage of their income on bonds, but they 
will be very fortunate indeed if they receive equivalent purchasing 
power at the time the bonds mature. 

All in all, the combined effect of government taxation and bor- 
rowing on disposable income in the two economies does not seem to 
differ markedly, averaging something less than 20 percent in both 
countries. Since this adjustment would have little effect on the rela- 
tionship between disposable incomes in the two countries, there is no 
need to make an adjustment for taxation and borrowing differences 
for present purposes. Neither is any attempt made to take personal 
savings into account. The need for personal saving is undoubtedly 
less in the Soviet Union, while the ability of the average American 
worker to save is questionable. 

The conclusion that emerges from these calculations is that the 
disposable income of the average Soviet wage-earning family is about 
1200 rubles before taxes and loans, while that of the average Amer- 
ican working-class family is about $200. This could also be expressed 
by saying that for every dollar the American family has to spend, its 
Soviet counterpart has six rubles. 

The question that now arises is this: How does what can be 
bought in the Soviet Union for six rubles compare with what can be 
bought in the United States for a dollar? Since Americans have a 
pretty good idea of what a dollar will buy, the best way to answer 
the question is simply to divide existing ruble prices in the Soviet 
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Union by six. We then get what may be called dollar-equivalent 
prices for various goods and services in the USSR. By comparing 
these prices with the actual dollar prices that prevail in the United 
States, the American worker can tell roughly how his family would 
live if he were a Soviet worker, as compared to how he actually lives 


as an American worker. 


Here is a table of dollar-equivalent prices for 60 Soviet com- 
modities for which reasonably satisfactory price data are available.® 


Prices of Soviet Consumer Goods and Services, 1952 


ComMopDiITy Do.var-EQuivALENT 
PRICE 
(ruble price = 6) 
Food: 
1. Black bread, pound $ .i1 
2. White bread, pound 18 
3. Milk, quart .34- .48 
4. Eggs, dozen 99 
5. Butter, pound 1.61-2.52 
6. Vegetable oil, quart 3.66 
7. Cheese, pound 1.39-2.73 
8. Sugar, pound 75 
9. Beef, pound -71-1.80 
10. Mutton, pound (Ist 
grade) 1.03 
11. Pork, pound (Ist 
grade) 1.80 
12. Chicken, dressed, 
pound 1.09 
13. Fresh salmon or 
carp, pound 83 
14. Carrots, pound 10 
15. Potatoes, pound 06 
16. Rice, pound .90 
17. Oranges, each 42 
18. Dried fruit, pound 1.57 
19. Salt, pound .03 
20. Black caviar, pound 9.54 
21. Vodka, 80 proof, qt. 5.37 
22. Wine, quart 2.59-4.64 
23. Brandy, quart 13.73 
24. Champagne, bottle 5.00 
25. Milk chocolate, Ib. 12.12 
26. Chocolate covered 
eskimo pie 19 
27. Ground coffee, lb. 4.64 
28. Tea, pound 3.45 
29. Factory lunch, (soup, 
entree, and dessert) -33- .50 


ComMMODITY 


Do.iar-EQUIVALENT 
Price 


(ruble price + 6) 


Clothing: 
30. Cotton socks, 

pair $ ae 
31. Rayon stockings, 

pair 3.33 
32. Nylon stockings, 

pair 4.17- 
33. Man’s wool 

suit 100.00- 
34. Cotton dress 20.83- 
35. Man’s leather 

jacket 62.50 
36. Leather shoes, 

pair 36.67- 
37. Man’s winter 

coat 58.33- 
38. Handbag, arti- 

ficial leather 13.33- 
39. Woman’s felt 

hat 6.66 


Durable consumer goods: 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Man’s bicycle, 


3-speed 125.00 
Baby carriage 68.33 
Aluminum sauce- 

pan 3.00 
Upright piano 975.00 
Electric refrig- 

erator 125.00 
Vacuum clean- 

er 100.00 
Electric wash- 

ing machine 125.00 


Small automo- 
bile 


200.00 
25.00 


79.17 


75.00 


26.66 


1333.33-1500.00 
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Durable consumer goods: Services: 
(continued) 53. Subway ride .08 
48. Television set, 54. Trolley ride .02 
small screen 216.67 55. Telephone, 
month’s serv. 4.17 
49. Wrist watch 66.50 56. Phone call .02 
57. Movie .50- 83 
50. Phonograph 72.00 58. Football ticket, 
51. Radio set 55.00 bleachers 1.17 
59. Theatre seats 83- 4.17 
52. Camera 118.83 60. Newspaper .03 


These calculations bring out differences in the relative price 
structure for consumer goods in the two economies. It is interesting 
to.note that a few commodities and services are actually cheaper for 
Soviet workers. These include such items as black bread, potatoes, 
salt, transportation (subway, trolley, and automobile), telephone ser- 
vice, entertainment, and factory meals. The prices of another group 
of commodities are about the same as in the United States: white 
bread, beef, salmon, carrots, television sets, wine (including cham- 
pagne), and overcoats; others are only slightly more expensive: 
milk, eggs, cheese, mutton, chicken, vodka, electric refrigerators, va- 
cuum cleaners, and washing machines. About one-half of the items 
selected are considerably more expensive, however. These products 
include most clothing, as well as imported or partially imported pro- 
ducts such as oranges, chocolate, and coffee. Fats, sugar, and oils are 
also relatively expensive, 

Generally speaking, consumer goods other than food are rela- 
tively high in price, but this is not always the case. Both automobiles 
and television sets are comparatively inexpensive, for example, even 
though the total consumption of both products is not great by Amer- 
ican standards, Since there is no formal rationing of these items, it 
seems evident that Soviet purchasing power after food expenditures 
is less than it is in the United States. The larger size of the average 
Soviet family undoubtedly increases relative food expenditures in 
that country. Time payment sales, which are not used to stimulate 
Soviet demand, undoubtedly also contribute to the relatively greater 
demand for these items by American workers. 

As an overall evaluation, it would seem fair to say that the diet 
of the Soviet worker, while perhaps lacking the variety of American 
workers, is certainly adequate. To live in this manner, the Sovict 
working man toils longer hours (close to 48 hours per week as com- 
pared with 40 in the United States) and probably has a wife who 
also works to raise the family income. His medical care is excellent, 
but his housing is cramped. Undoubtedly his peace of mind is greater 
than that of an American worker since he does not worry about un- 
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employment, whether it be via strikes, slack seasons, or good old- 
fashioned capitalistic recession. Furthermore, his morale is high, since 
he can see that his standard of living improves from year to year via 
annual price reductions for existing goods as well as by the introduc- 
tion of new, higher quality commodities. 

If we look at differences in American and Soviet workers’ living 
standards over time, as all good socialists should, the Soviet achieve- 
ments since the revolution become considerably more impressive. Cer- 
tainly the gap between Soviet and American workers’ living condi- 
tions today is much smaller than it was in 1917. Furthermore, Soviet 
achievements since World War II are nothing short of startling. 
Whereas real earnings in American manufacturing industries, ac- 
cording to Department of Labor statistics, are lower today than they 
were in 1944, Soviet living standards have risen from the abysmally 
low level resulting from the devastation of World War II to a point 
considerably higher than ever before in Soviet history. Mr. Kotschnig 
asked the question: “Has the Soviet system . . . paid off in terms of 
social dividends?” If he had asked the average Soviet worker, I think 
the answer would have been in the affirmative. 


How will workers and potential workers in underdeveloped coun- 
tries evaluate the Soviet experience? Certainly they should definitely 
think twice before attributing the current superior working conditions 
in the United States to our “free institutions,” as Mr. Kotschnig 
would have them do. The Soviet economy today is living proof of 
the fact that it is “industrialization plus planning” rather than “in- 
dustrialization plus free enterprise” that is responsible for the more 
rapid improvement of living conditions. 


1. United States Mission to the United Nations press release of July 14, 1952, 
reported in the New York Times, July 15, 1952, p. 7. 

2. S. P. Migal, as cited by Harry Schwartz in New York Times of April 3, 
1952. 

3. The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 
1949, p. 80. 

4. This average percentage as well as percentages for medical, dental, life 
insurance, and transportation expenses, are based on data in United States 
Department of Labor Bulletin No. 927 and subsequent issues of the Month- 
ly Labor Review. Rent in the Soviet Union ranges from 3 to 7 percent of 
the wage of the principal wage earner. 

5. Ruble price quotations were obtained largely from Michel Gordey, Visa 
to Moscow, p. 96. In some cases, prices were obtained from The Econo- 
mist and other sources. Dollar prices were computed by dividing ruble 
prices by six, as determined by the rate of exchange established by relative 
net disposable family income. A range in price means that there is some 
seasonal fluctuation in price or that there are several grades or models of 
the product. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 
ON MALTHUSIANISM 


BY RUDOLF SCHLESSINGER 


It is not my intention to join in the argument between Dr. 
Grundfest and Professor Fairchild on the correct interpretation of 
Malthus’ teachings (MR, December 1951, February 1952, March 
1952) but rather to add some observations on the Malthusian trend 
which is relevant in our day. 


Professor Fairchild is right to emphasize the qualification “when 
unchecked” in interpreting Malthusian statements about the supposed 
tendency of population to grow in geometric progression. But the 
point is the nature of the checks. Professor Fairchild criticizes Mal- 
thus’ failure to include contraception among the checks but states 
that “birth control in all its aspects fits precisely into [Malthus’] 
category of preventive checks.” (MR, February 1952, p. 320.) So 
it does: if Malthus had taken into account all the preventive checks 
existing even in his day, some of Marx’s impolite adjectives about 
him would have lost their justification. The basic criticism, however, 
would remain. Even with due allowance for all modern methods of 
birth control, the Malthusian (or Neo-Malthusian) approach is a 
biological, not a sociological, one. It deals with the methods by which 
undesirable births can be prevented, but not with the question as to 
what incentives to birth restriction are created by a certain structure 
of society, nor with the question as to which births are desirable and 
which undesirable in certain social conditions. 

In respect to all questions of this kind, Neo-Malthusianism 
simply takes the conditions of capitalist society for granted. To the 
extent that it appeals to left-wing intellectuals, the reason clearly 
is that it draws upon experience familiar to everyone living in a 
capitalist social environment. We all know of marriages in which 
genuine equality between the partners can be realized only because 
the size of the family is limited; and anyone who has had any 
experience in the field of social work knows of families some mem- 
bers of which have become destitute or criminal because the num- 
ber of children was not limited. Moreover, it is common knowledge 
that millions of people in China and India have died in famines. 


Dr. Schlesinger is an authority on Marxism and the Soviet Union, his books 
including Marx: His Time and Ours, Soviet Legal Theory, and The Spirit of 
Postwar Russia. At present he is the senior member of the Department for 
the Study of the Economic and Social Institutions of the USSR at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and a co-editor of the quarterly Soviet Studies. 
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An additional reason for the popularity of Neo-Malthusianism 
is the undoubted fact that it is easier to provide good housing, 
schools, food, and so on, for a population of, say, 50 million than 
for a population of 70 million, provided the necessary material re- 
sources are taken as given in quantity and quality. 

But why should we take the social conditions of capitalist 
society for granted? And what warrant is there for assuming that 
the relatively meager resources of such countries as China and India, 
which would in any case allow no more than very restricted advances 
in welfare, are frozen and unchangeable? For a socialist, at any rate, 
the answers to these questions should be obvious. 

Consider, for example, the facts that capitalism is a form of 
society in which agricultural development is necessarily limited by 
criteria of profitability, and in which romance and sexual inter- 
course are just about the only forms of relief from the monotony 
of life for the great majority of the people. These are clearly circum- 
stances of great importance for population problems, but equally 
clearly they do not apply universally; and specifically there is no 
reason at all to assume that they will play a decisive role in the 
allegedly overpopulated countries of Asia where capitalist society 
is breaking down before our eyes. 

In the matter of resources, the concern of socialists must ob- 
viously be to increase the quantity and improve the quality avail- 
able, not to assume that the stock in existence at any moment is a 
datum. In the case of China, for example, only a fraction of the 
land area which could be made fertile by well-known methods of 
irrigation and cultivation is now used for agricultural purposes. 
There is no reason to doubt that within a few decades—unless a war 
intervenes—the People’s Government will have successfully adopted 
and adapted Soviet plans for “transforming nature” to make it 
serve the purposes of the people. (This prospect, incidentally, with 
its implications as to the comparative numerical and cultural strength 
of white and colored peoples, may be to some people an argument 
for precipitating war. To me, the very existence of such people is 
an additional reason to combat Neo-Malthusianism with its implica- 
tions as to the impossibility and undesirability of further develop- 
ment in the “overpopulated” countries.) Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that Chinese agricultural production can be greatly increased 
by transferring people from the countryside to factories producing 
fertilizers and agricultural machinery. In this way it will be possible to 
feed not only the remaining peasant population and the new in- 
dustrial workers but also the children whose lives will be saved 
by improved medical care, and to do so better than before. 


All of this means that questions of population policy must be 
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answered not in terms of a static population (which is a mere fic- 
tion) or of given resources (which never stay given), but from the 
point of view of the population that will be in existence and the 
resources which will be available when any given population policy 
will have had time to bear its fruits. 

Professor Fairchild might maintain that this argument, while 
true enough as far is it goes, does not affect the long-run validity 
of the Neo-Malthusian case. The answer is (a) that there is no reason 
to doubt during the time needed to carry out a program like that 
indicated above, science will make further progress which will 
enable the creation of additional “living space” for more hundreds of 
millions of people; and (b) that the very process of carrying out a 
program of industrialization will put an end to the “geometrical” 
increase of the population. I shall return to the latter point in a 
moment. First, however, a few remarks on the “short-run” outlook. 

In order that peasants should be able to migrate to industry 
to create the implements needed for the improvement of agriculture, 
the necessary means to feed them must be available. For the moment 
—that is, before the new implements come into operation—these 
necessary means can be created only through an increase in the 
productivity of land already in cultivation or through the cultiva- 
tion of such untilled lands as can be brought into use by relatively 
unskilled labor working with primitive equipment—in short, through 
increased application of manual labor. It is for this reason, even 
independently of the threat of war, that the Communist states have 
to attempt to delay the fall in the birthrate which is implied in 
economic and cultural progress in the countryside. (In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that no more than a temporary delay of 
the inevitable is likely to result from medals and prizes for “heroines 
of motherhood” and a system of children’s allowances which favors 
the giant family. On all this, see my Changing Attitudes in Soviet 
Russia: the Family, London 1949, pp. 272 ff, 371-372, and 397- 
398.) It is undoubtedly true that the additional labor employed in the 
countryside will yield diminishing returns until the new implements 
are available, but there will be a net social advantage so long as 
some extra product results, especially when it is considered that the 
additional laborers will be largely drawn from the ranks of former 
beggars, what used to be called soldiers in China, the hangers-on of 
the Kuomintang, and so on. When the new implements begin to 
arrive, even some “unproductive” use of the “excess” population will 
be justifiable as training for its later role in modernized agriculture 
and/or expanding industry. 

In due course, a new equilibrium will be reached between the 
diminished agricultural population producing food for the whole 
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society on the one hand and the expanded industrial population plus 
the labor armies engaged in opening up hitherto uncultivated parts 
of the country on the other. 

Meanwhile, the birthrate will certainly not remain stationary. 
It is impossible to establish equality of the sexes and to encourage 
women to enter all fields of activity, and at the same time to prevent 
a fall in the birthrate to a level which is compatible with the in- 
creased responsibilities and aspirations of women. “Heroines of 
motherhood” are bound to become so scarce that they can be 
awarded very high prizes indeed without serious danger to the 
national treasury. And there may be reason to offer such prizes as a 
symbolic recognition of the importance to society of one aspect of 
women’s life which may actually tend to be unduly neglected. 

But in countries with the historical background and traditions 
of the Soviet Union, China, and India, the masses of agricultural 
and industrial workers will continue for a long time to have relatively 
large families, and the continued advance of medical science will 
further add to the growth of population (though after a few decades 
of industrial and cultural progress, the rate of increase is likely to be 
considerably lower than the 1.31 percent per annum which was 
characteristic of the Soviet Union between 1926 and 1939). 


There is not much point in speculating about what will happen 
after the Soviet Union has reached, say, the 500 million and China 
the 800 million populations for the full development of which they 
have all the necessary opportunities even with presently known tech- 
niques. But if we wish to guess about the society of the 21st century 
from our own familiar environment, I should regard an age struc- 
ture of the population like that which now obtains in the more 
advanced parts of the United States, if not of Britain, as the most 
likely possibility. By then, Malthusianism, insofar as it implies the 
desirability of limiting population growth, will have come into its 
own—unhappily without people’s even recognizing any belated ob- 
ligation to its teaching. (If they remember it at all, it will probably 
be in connection with desperate attempts by a self-appointed master 
race to maintain its world hegemony after its days were numbered.) 
By then, propaganda about the merits of happy motherhood (of 
which we have quite a lot even in “overpopulated” Britain) is 
likely to be more than offset by another kind of propaganda calling 
on women to take full advantage of the economic and cultural op- 
portunities opened up to them by the transformation of society. 


The population problem of the society of the future is more 
likely to concern the best use of its older rather than the limitation 
of the numbers of its younger members. 
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PART Il 


The customary answer to the problem of business crime—what 
Sutherland calls “white collar crime”—is public regulation. But Suth- 
erland argues that this is not an answer at all. It doesn’t work. He 
proves the point by his study of the fifteen additional public utility 
corporations, all of them subject to rigorous and detailed regulation 
by federal commissions. The evidence shows that, despite such super- 
vision, these fifteen power and light corporations were just as big 
crooks, if not bigger than, the other seventy unregulated corporations. 
Their record of criminal behavior is approximately equal. In Suth- 
erland’s words: “they have frequently succeeded in regulating the 
public more than the public has succeeded in regulating them. This 
experience with the regulation of utility corporations gives no assur- 
ance that other corporations can be regulated in the public interest.” 
(p. 185.) 

Utility operating corporations, unlike others, do not aim to keep 
costs down and profits high, They work in reverse. Since the rates 
charged to consumers are based on the costs and earnings of the 
operating companies which actually provide the gas and electricity, 
it becomes the job of the parent holding company executives to think 
up ways of loading every kind of cost on the operating company and 
siphoning off all its possible earnings. These business managers do 
their job well: 


The result has been that the top holding companies have 
“milked” their subsidiaries in every possible way which would 
result in a showing of increased costs of operations and de- 
creased profits. The misrepresentations which have been used in 
this process have yielded millions of dollars of fraudulent income 
to the top holding companies during the last generation, and 
these millions of dollars have been paid principally by consumers. 
(p. 195.) 


The various methods by which the utility corporations defraud 
both consumers and investors of millions of dollars are all detailed by 
Sutherland. The revelations are fascinating—both as to the tech- 
niques and the amounts of the fraud. But this is a familiar story 


This is the second part of an article based on a book by Edwin H. 
Sutherland entitled White Collar Crime. 
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since it was highly publicized in the 30s in government investigations 
which led to the creation of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Of particular interest, however, is the propaganda campaign de- 
signed not to sell gas or electricity, but to fight against public power 
projects like TVA. I have before me an advertisement which ap- 
peared in Time, October 15, 1951, paid for by “the business-managed, 
tax-paying Electric Light and Power Companies.” Part of its mes- 
sage reads: 


When government competes against these companies, mil- 
lions of tax dollars and huge amounts of vitally needed materials 
are wasted. Most people would much rather see these tax dollars 
spent on the arms and other things America needs to make it 
strong. This is no time, they agree, to waste either money or ma- 
terial on socialistic experiments. 


These ads cost money. Lots of it. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reported that in newspaper advertising alone, for one year, ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 was spent. Charged to the operating com- 
panies, of course—and therefore paid for by the consumers. Neat, 
isn’t it? 

The utility corporations are not as crooked as they once were. 
Since 1935, they have been considerably hampered in their fleecing 
operations by the Federal Power Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. But it’s too early to throw hats in the air. 
Sutherland warns: “The conflict is not ended, and it is not yet cer- 
tain whether the federal commissions or the utility corporations will 
win.” (p. 213.) That was written before 1949. You can imagine who 
has been winning in these last three years of intensified cold war and 
witch hunting. 

The victims of the crimes of corporations are many: consumers, 
employees, stockholders, compctitors, inventors, and the state (through 
tax frauds and bribery of government officials). White collar crime 
is not, as is generally supposed, a thoughtless or unintentional viola- 
tion of the law. It is deliberate, systematic, organized. 

White collar criminals are, in many respects, like professional 
thieves. Veblen pointed out the similarity and the differences: 


The ideal pecuniary man is like the ideal delinquent in 
his unscrupulous conversion of goods and persons to his own ends, 
and in a callous disregard of the feelings and wishes of others 
and of the remoter effects of his actions, but he is unlike him in 
possessing a keener sense of status and in working more far-sight- 
edly to a remoter end. (Quoted by Sutherland p. 217, from The 
Theory of the Leisure Class.) 


Veblen’s “ideal pecuniary man” is the business executive whose 
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behavior is determined by the mores of the business world; his “ideal 
delinquent” is the professional thief who exemplifies the culture of 
the underworld. The two have much in common. 


1. White collar crime, like that of professional thieves, is re- 
current. Ninety-seven percent of the 70 corporations are repeaters. 


2. White collar crime, like that of professional thieves, is more 
widespread than the prosecutions indicate. Sutherland found that 
“many types of violations of law are industry-wide in the sense that 
practically all firms in the industry violate the law.” In 1947, Lowell 
B. Mason, a member of the Federal Trade Commission, wrote that 
“about the only thing that keeps a businessman off the wrong end of 
a federal indictment or administrative agency’s complaint is the fact 
that, under the hit-or-miss methods of prosecution, the law of aver- 
ages hasn’t made him a party to a suit.” (p. 218.) 


3. White collar criminals, like professional thieves, do not lose 
status among their business associates. Thus, A. B. Dick, Jr., whose 
firm conducted a sabotage school in its effort to attain and maintain 
a monopoly in the stencil duplicating industry, was appointed a di- 
rector of the New York Central after he had been found guilty and 
fined by a federal court. Numerous instances of this type show that 
prestige is lost, not by violation of the legal code, but by violation of 
the business code. 


4. White collar criminals are contemptuous of the law and its 
agents, just as professional thieves are contemptuous of the law and 
its policemen and judges. Thus the general manager of the plants of 
the Anaconda Wire and Cable Co., which pleaded nolo contendere 
to a charge of deliberately manufacturing defective wire and cable 
for use by the military forces of the United States in World War II, 
told the foremen of the various plants they had to get the wire past 
the “dumb Government inspectors.” On one occasion he said, “any- 
one who is not able to get the wire by the jerk Government inspec- 
tors ought not to have a job in the plant.” (Congressional Record, 
July 7, 1943, p. 7413.) For many businessmen it is the passage of the 
law, not its violation which is the crime. Like the professional thief, 
the businessman is contemptuous of the law because it hampers his 


activities in pursuit of the dollar. 


5. White collar criminals juggle around subsidiaries and brand 


names to secure anonymity for their crimes in the same way that the 
professional thief uses an alias. Thus a manufacturer of farm ma- 
chinery which based part of its appeal to buyers on the fact that it 
was independent, was bought out by a subsidiary of a near monopo- 
listic corporation; the new owner used the same old appeal—‘“inde- 
pendent,” and “fighting the trust.” 
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And what a corporation cannot do with brand X under its own 
name, it can do with the use of an alias, brand Y: 


During World War II, when price ceilings were imposed on 
old brands, many corporations through subsidiaries not known 
to be connected with the parent company produced the old 
commodities with a new brand name and claimed prices higher 
than the ceilings for the old brands. (p. 226.) 


6. White collar criminals employ top-notch lawyers and public 
relations men to act for them as the “mouthpiece” does for the pro- 
fessional thief. The corporation “mouthpiece,” however, has a broad- 
er function than merely to represent his client in court, and “fix” 
cases where possible; he is a lobbyist, too, and an expert at develop- 
ing good will. 

So much for the points of similarity between white collar crime 
and professional theft. We come now to the differences. 


The major differences lie in the attitude of the criminals toward 
themselves, and in the public regard for them. The professional thief 
has no illusions about himself. He thinks of himself as a criminal and 
so does the general public. That is not true of the businessman, He 
regards himself as a respectable citizen and that is, in the main, what 
the general public thinks of him too. 


The reason for these differences is not far to seek. No moral 
stigma is attached to the white collar criminal because the adminis- 
trative procedures used in dealing with his crime are different from 
those used on the ordinary criminal. For the common thief, punish- 
ment is usually swift and sure; he is arrested by policemen, pushed 
into a police wagon, locked up in a dirty jail, and hauled before the 
court. For the white collar criminal, there is frequently an order to 
appear at a hearing, a decision by an administrative commission, a 
cease and desist order. Then, if there is compliance, nothing else 
happens. It is only when a case has been dragging along for years, 
when the law violator continues to defy the commission, and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, and the Supreme Court, that the criminal fi- 
nally faces the alternative of obeying the law or going to jail. 


And even in those cases where the criminal law is so obviously 
applicable that it must be used, the implementation of the law is 
different for businessmen. Businessmen do not conform to the popu- 
lar stereotype of the criminal; in the judge’s eyes they are different 
from the usual case before him. This is well illustrated in the case 
of the Anaconda Wire and Cable Co., mentioned above. In that case 
of a $5,000,000 fraud, a great corporation and its officials were ad- 
mittedly guilty of endangering the lives of soldiers and sailors in what 
could only be termed deliberate sabotage of the war effort. Waiting 
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for sentence before Federal District Court Judge Thomas W. Slick, 
were Anaconda, Thor Johnson, general manager of all Anaconda 
mills, Frank Hart, manager of the Marion division, Don Carpenter, 
Marion plant superintendent, Chalmers Bishop, Marion plant en- 
gineer, and Frank Kunkle, assistant chief inspector at the Marion 
plant. The prosecutor for the government asked for maximum fine 
($10,000) and maximum imprisonment (10 years). 


Here are excerpts from the language of the court prior to an- 
nouncing its decision: 


I think you will agree with me that Mr. Hart is not of the 
criminal type to start with; he is not a man who would rob a 
bank or steal an automobile and take it across the State line, or 
use the mails to defraud. He did, I think, participate, or he ad- 
mits his guilt in participating, in this avoidance... . 

Mr. Johnson was making $22,000 a year. He is a pretty im- 
portant man to this company. . . . Now, the only thing I am 
debating is whether or not he should be sent to jail and I am 
wondering what good I am going to do society by sending him 
to jail. The only possibility is that suggested by Mr. Coon [assis- 
tant to the Attorney General] that it might deter some others 
engaged in similar industry from attempting to evade tests or 
presenting false claims. I am not very strong in my beliei that 
that would be very much of a deterrent, Mr. Coon. . 

I don’t think any one of these defendants is of a criminal 
type. If I thought so, I would have no hesitation in giving him 
the limit. I don’t think that any of these defendants is a criminal 
at heart. They made a very serious mistake, there is no question 
about that. That is the first observation I wish to make. They 
probably have suffered more since this exposure than the average 
criminal, who is a real criminal at heart, suffers from a term in 
confinement. We do not need to reform these men. . . . (Con- 


gressional Record, July 7, 1943, pp. 7414-7416.) 


In this fashion, Judge Slick wrestled with the problem. Finally 
he came up with his sentence: 
Anaconda — 
a fine of $10,000 and costs. 
Mr. Johnson — 
a fine of $10,000 and two years in jail. 
Mr. Hart — 
a fine of $10,000 and eighteen months in jail. 
Mr. Bishop — 
a fine of $500 and one year and a day in jail. 
Mr. Carpenter — 
fine of $500. 


i 
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Mr. Kunkle — 
a fine of $100. 

All prison sentences suspended upon payment of the fines. 

This, then, was the punishment inflicted on these white collar 
criminals. To appreciate fully the difference in their treatment com- 
pared to others whose social status was not so high, we cite below 
the cases of three workers also found guilty of crimes injurious to the 
war effort. As reported in the Congressional Record (p. 7417.) : 


(1) Wandell Virgil Skelton was sentenced to a year and 
a day on each of two counts of an indictment charging him with 
injuring a roller, valued at $1,000, while employed by the Rey- 
nolds Metal Co., at Louisville, Ky. The damage resulted from 
horseplay on the part of Skelton and others while drinking in the 
plant on Christmas Eve. 

(2) John G. Majus, a ship’s carpenter, sawed the steering 
rod of the steamship Clamar, but claimed that he was under the 
influence of liquor at the time he did the act. He was sentenced 
at San Francisco, California, on March 14, 1942, to serve 3 
years in the penitentiary. 

(3) Frank J. Russo, on May 20, 1942, at New Haven, 
Conn., was sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment under an indict- 
ment charging injury to national defense premises by inserting 
a file in the gears of a machine used in the manufacture of ma- 
chine guns. The reason for his conduct was not determined. It 
required but 2 hours’ work to repair the machine. 


We come, now, to the most significant aspect of Sutherland’s 
study. How do white collar criminals get that way? Are their crimes 
traceable to bad homes, bad neighborhoods? Were they juvenile de- 
linquents to begin with? 

No, they do not come from a poor environment to begin with; 
they were seldom juvenile delinquents. They get that way through 
the same general process as most other criminals do—through what 
Sutherland calls “differential association.” 


The hypothesis of differential association is that criminal be- 
havior is learned in association with those who define such be- 
havior favorably and in isolation from those who define it un- 
favorably, and that a person in an appropriate situation engages 
in such criminal behavior if, and only if, the weight of the fa- 
vorable definitions exceeds the weight of the unfavorable defin- 
itions, (p. 234.) 


Cut through the academic jargon and the answer is clear: white 
collar criminals are inducted into crime. The business world is for 
the honest young man what the reformatory is for the boy who has 
committed a minor offense—a school in which he is taught the best 
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techniques for violating the law. With the technical skills goes the 
ideology which leads to acceptance of illegal practices as the thing 
to do. “This ideology grows in part out of the specific practices and 
is in the nature of generalization from concrete experiences, but in 
part it is transmitted as a generalization by phrases such as ‘we are 
not in business for our health,’ ‘business is business,’ or ‘no business 


was ever built on the beatitudes.’” (p. 240.) 


The case history of a young businessman—one of countless 
others—illustrates the process by which the business system makes 
crooks out of honest people: 


When I graduated from college I had plenty of ideals of 
honesty, fair play, and cooperation which I had acquired at 
home, in school, and from literature. .. . 

My next job was selling sewing machines. I was informed 
that one machine, which cost the company $18, was to be sold 
for $40 and another machine, which cost the company $19, was 
to be sold for $70, and that I was to sell the de luxe model when- 
ever possible in preference to the cheaper model, and was given 
a list of the reasons why it was a better buy. When I told the 
sales manager that the business was dishonest and that I was 
quitting right then, he looked at me as if he thought I was crazy 
and said angrily: “There’s not a cleaner business in the country.” 

It was quite a time before I could find another job. During 
this time I occasionally met some of my classmates and they re- 
lated experiences similar to mine. They said they would starve if 
they were rigidly honest. . . . 

Then I got an opportunity in the used-car business. I 
learned that this business had more tricks for fleecing customers 
than either of those I had tried previously. Cars with cracked 
cylinders, with half the teeth missing from the fly wheel, with 
everything wrong, were sold as “guaranteed.” When the custo- 
mer returned and demanded his guarantee, he had to sue to get 
it and very few went to that trouble and expense: the boss said 
you could depend on human nature. If hot cars could be taken 
in and sold safely, the boss did not hesitate. When I learned 
these things I did not quit as I had previously. I sometimes felt 
disgusted and wanted to quit, but I argued that I did not have 
much chance to find a legitimate firm. I knew that the game 
was rotten but it had to be played—the law of the jungle and 
that sort of thing. I knew that I was dishonest and to that ex- 
tent felt that I was more honest than my fellows. The thing 
that struck me as strange was that all these people were proud 
of their ability to fleece customers. They boasted of their crook- 
edness and were admired by their friends and enemies in propor- 
tion to their ability to get away with a crooked deal: it was 
called shrewdness. Another thing was that these people were una- 
nimous in their denunciation of gangsters, robbers, burglars, and 
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petty thieves. They never regarded themselves as in the same 
class and were bitterly indignant if accused of dishonesty: it 
was just good business. 

Once in a while, as the years have passed, I have thought 
of myself as I was in college—idealistic, honest, and thoughtful 
of others—and have been momentarily ashamed of myself. Be- 
fore long such memories became less and less frequent and it be- 
came difficult to distinguish me from my fellows. If you had 
accused me of dishonesty I would have denied the charge, but 
with slightly less vehemence than my fellow businessmen, for af- 
ter all I had learned a different code of behavior. (Sutherland, 
pp. 235-236.) 


Here is the process by which illegal behavior was developed in 
a man in a subordinate business position. It is more difficult to find 
documents of a similar nature for the biggest of the big corporation 
executives. Their biographies, usually written to order, seldom make 
confessions of criminal behavior. But we get a hint of the process as 
it worked for the robber barons in a short passage from The Book 
of Daniel Drew: “The men who conducted business in the old-fash- 
ioned slow-poke method—the think-of-the-other-fellow method—were 
swept away by this panic [1857], or at least were so crippled up that 
they didn’t figure much in the world of affairs afterwards. A new 
generation of men came in—a more pushful set. I was one of them. 
We were men who went ahead. We did things. We didn’t split hairs 
about trifles. Anyhow, men of this skin, with a conscience all the time 
full of prickles, are out of place in business dickerings. A prickly con- 
science would be like a white silk apron for a blacksmith.” (quoted 
by Sutherland, p. 246.) 

The advocates of the “new” history—see my article in MR, Aug- 
ust 1952—will not like Sutherland’s book. It gives the lie to their ar- 
gument that abuses in business practice should be regarded merely as 
“by-products” of the tremendous achievements of businessmen. What 
is apparent from Sutherland’s study is that crime is not incidental, 
but part and parcel of the capitalist system. 

The system is rotten from start to finish. Its foundation stone 
rests upon robbery—the robbery of the workers. 

It subordinates everything to the private accumulation of wealth 
and bestows its rewards on those who manage by hook or crook to 
get rich. 

It must, of necessity, corrupt everything it touches. Is there 
racketeering in labor? Businessmen, in their everyday pursuit of prof- 
it, are responsible. “Labor racketeering would soon disappear if em- 
ployers did not profit from it. Behind every labor racketeer one finds 
an unscrupulous employer.” (Harold Seidman, Labor Czars, p. 259.) 
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Is there dishonesty and graft in government? For every public 
official who takes graft there are businessmen who give it to achieve 
their own anti-social ends, Said Senator Fulbright, on the floor of 
the Senate, on March 27, 1951: 


Who is more at fault, the bribed or the bribers? The bribed 
have been false to their oaths and a betrayer of their trust. But 
they are often relatively simple men—men of small fortune or 
no fortune at all—and they weaken before the temptations held 
out to them by the unscrupulous. 

Who are the bribers? They are often men who walk the 
earth lordly and secure, members of good families, respected fig- 
ures in their communities; graduates of universities. They are, in 
short, of the privileged minority, and I submit that it is not un- 
reasonable to ask of them that high standard of conduct which 
their training ought to have engendered. . . . Is it too much to 
ask of them, the favored few of our country, that they behave 
with simple honesty; with that honesty which looks, not to the 
letter of the law, but to its spirit? 


It is too much to ask, Senator, that “they behave with simple 
honesty.” If they did so, they would be failures—this their system 
teaches them every day. And they have learned the lesson well. 

In all the rest, Senator Fulbright is correct. To quote a cour- 
ageous young political scientist: “The record indicates that political 
morality reflects, rather than shapes, the society in which it oper- 
ates . . . it is naive in the extreme to expect from politicians a far 
different ethical standard from that which prevails throughout the 
country.”* 


The ethical standard which prevails throughout the country is 
the standard to be expected of an acquisitive society in which lying 
and cheating and bribery and stealing and killing are all part of the 
accepted rules of the game in the hunt for profits. 

The capitalist system by its very nature breeds white collar crime. 
No amount of policemen can begin to cope with this “crime prob- 
lem.” It can be handled in only one way—by destroying the breed- 
ing-ground, capitalism, and erecting in its place a new system, so- 
cialism, in which men will be esteemed not for what they can wrest 
from society but for what they can contribute to it. 


* Congress: Corruption and Compromise by H. H, Wilson, Rinehart & Com- 
pany, New York, 1951, p. 234. This fine book is an excellent companion 
volume to Sutherland’s work. 
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